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HENRY M. BULLOCK Adult Teacher Has a New Look 
Editor, Church School 
Publications ADULT TEACHER has been changed. Sixteen have 
° pages have 
HORACE R. WEAVER been added, bringing the total pages to 64. The cover is modern 


Editor, Adult Publications 


and attractive. The general features of the cover are as uzual, 
JOHN W. COOK but the design is completely new. 
Editor of ADULT TEACHER 
MAXINE C. STOUT The format of ADULT TEACHER is different, tor. The 


Assistant Editor of ADULT 
TEACHER 


curriculum section is printed im three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 





eA periodical prepared by The General Board 


of Educatior of The Methodist Church through All the teaching helps have been enlarged. The space allotted 
the Editor's Division and published monthly for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
by The Methodist Publishing House, 201 Eighth | A : 

Avenu’ South, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Second- has been doubled. Advanced Studies has more space. Adult 
on a pap te Maggs oom age Pagssononto Fellowship Series contains more material. A new section is being 
cohoceiption pate "$2.75. Copyright, 1960, by used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Scripture 
fhe Methodist Publishing House. Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 


for each session. 


The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 


lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- The magazine section contains more articles that can be used 
tional Lesson Series are copyrighted by the by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
Division of Christian Education of the National Z shew ° . r) 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
pr ga oe Ree ane are eend ‘Oy manship, theology, and related areas. 


sili aN Ni iis ieeitinn ae cites We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


righted. Permission for reprinting will be given appreciate vour reaction. 
when possible. 





(Cover photograph by Edward Wallowitch) 





Sean RESET 


That | May Know 


an editorial by John W. Cook 


H OW much do I know—I mean really know?” We would do well to ponder this question. We may 
have a smattering of information about many things without really knowing anything. 
But we are making reference here more to the realm of ideas and attitudes than we are to dates 


and figures. For instance, it is interesting to note that we are 





gaining three hundred persons an hour. “That is nine hundred 
every three hours, and nine hundred would be a good-sized 
church. In other words, we ought to have a new church every 
three hours morning, noon, and night, day in and day out, 
week in and week out, just to keep up with the population.” ! 

As we said, these facts are interesting, but what happens 
when we begin to realize what these facts are saying to us? 
We may casually “know” that we need more churches, but do 
we really know it? When we understand clearly what is in- 
volved here, how can we rest until new churches are formed 
to fill the need? 

Again, we have read that the population of persons over 
sixty-five years of age is steadily increasing. It is said that by 
1975 there will be twenty-five million persons over sixty-five 
in this country. De we know what this means? Efforts are being 
made really to know what this means. The White House Con- 
ference on Aging being held this month in Washington is at- 
tempting to see what needs to be done to understand what it 





remerinitiailie ry means to a person to be sixty-five. What can persons sixty-five 
and over do, what steps can they take, to help them live in a 
culture that emphasizes youth, beauty, sex, material values? 

We hear a great deal about the “ecumenical movement.” Vaguely we know what the word “ecu- 
menical” means. But has the real impact of the ecumenical movement hit us? Are we really aware 
of what is involved in this co-operative movement to make all the world Christian? 

How little we really know—know to the extent that we become involved in ideas, attitudes, and 
understandings! Real knowledge translates itself into real concern. Deep, reflective thinking, open 
hearts, and perceptive minds will help us get beneath superficial knowledge to Christian under- 
standing. 


1 “Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions.” Teaching helps by William Charles Walzer, page 23, this issue of ADULT TEACHER. 
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God’s Great Idea 


Wiirr the passing of the Christmas season and the 
beginning of the new year it is appropriate for us 
to evaluate our celebration of the event that marked 
the coming of Christ. Mugh that happens at this time 
of year gives the impression that Christmas is an 
idea that some man thought up. We see tinsel on 
every hand. The advertising men of Madison Ave- 
nue try to persuade us to buy everything under the 
sun, giving the impression that by so doing we will 
be observing Christmas in the best way. The huck- 
sters have a great time at Christmas. 


With such widespread commercialism, with so 
many organizations having some sort of party or 
gift exchange, with almost everyone up to his elbows 
in wrapping paper, is it any wonder that many peo- 
ple say, “It just doesn’t seem like Christmas”? 


Ir did not seem like Christmas twenty centuries ago 
either. “Now ... Jesus was born... in the days of 
Herod the king.” (Matthew 2:1.) Those were hard 
and cruel times. Herod was wicked; he was a dic- 
tator. He tried to kill all the male children; and some 
parents, including Joseph and Mary, had to flee to 
save their families. The baby Jesus and his parents 
became displaced persons in Egypt. 

We read also that when Jesus was born, his mother 
“laid him in a manger, because there was no place 
for them in the inn” (Luke 2:7). Christmas marks 
the birth of One who was outcast and lonely, a home- 
less refugee. 


CHRISTMAS is not a day or a season lifted out of the 
reality of the world. Rather, it is an announcement 
that the eternal God brings all the blessings of the 
gospel to the world in which we live. 

Some time ago my five-year-old daughter came to 
me with a picture that was torn, wanting me to fix 
it with tape. I saw that it was a picture of whisky 
bottles and was reluctant to use tape or time to re- 
pair such a picture. But my daughter wanted to save 
the other side. I turned the paper over, and there 
was a picture of the Nativity scene. This is a parable 
of the eternal paradox of Christmas. Christ is here 
to save this world and to make it worth saving in 
spite of its sin and materialism. 


THE writer of the Fourth Gospel declared, “The 





Mr. MEsseRScHMIDT is pastor of Zion Church (Evangelical 
United Brethren) in Batavia, Wisconsin. 
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Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (John 1: 
14). (It is fitting that this statement occurs in the 
first Sunday-school lesson of the new year; it is an 
appropriate transition from thinking about the 
Christmas season to the study of the Gospel Accord- 


ing to John.) 


“The Word became flesh.” Think of the stately 
grandeur of that statement. It is a far cry from 
“Merry Christmas” or from the Yule log or from 
decorated trees and huge dinners, which seem to be 
the chief meaning of Christmas to many persons. 
How we cheapen Christmas by interpreting it ac- 
cording to our ideas! 


Often we fail to realize that Christmas was God’s 
idea. “The Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. . . . And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” Here the Eternal is revealed. 

This is the distinctive aspect of the Christian 
faith. An early Christian writer described this when 
he pointed out that God had spoken through a Son 
(Hebrews 1:1-2). This idea was also expressed by 
Augustine, who declared that he had found many 
similarities in the religions of the world but the one 
thing that made the Christian religion unique was 
that “the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

Thus Christ himself is the truly unique feature of 
the Christian faith. We do not interpret our faith 
primarily as an ethic or a philosophy; we find the 
center of our faith to be the Person of Christ— 
“the Word became flesh.” 


THROUGH the centuries, however, people have looked 
upon Jesus in many ways. Herod thought Jesus was 
a threat to his throne and power. The Pharisees and 
Jewish leaders saw someone who was upsetting their 
established thought patterns. They saw one who 
threatened the profits of the Temple. 

The Zealots saw one whom they believed weit 
help them fight Rome. Jesus refused to take the way 
of violence. Others thought it would be great sport 
to follow him as there was always something inter- 
esting happening. Jesus rebuked these persons, de- 
claring that to follow him meant a cross. 

Others around Jesus saw a great teacher, and he 
was called “Teacher” more often than any other 
title. They saw one who healed Roman as well as 
Jew. Some looked upon him as one of the prophets. 
Finally Peter declared, “You are the Christ, the Son 
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of the living God” (Matthew 16:16). Peter recog- 
nized that the Word had become flesh. 


WHILE the people of the first century saw in Jesus 
these various qualities, we must ask ourselves what 
we see in him. We cannot see Jesus in the flesh as 
they did. However, we do have the testimony of his- 
tory to remind us again and again that Jesus Christ 
was the Word become flesh. 

Our trouble is that so often we miss the Christ. 
We become so preoccupied with our own observance 
of the Christmas season that we do not realize that 
Christ is the Word made flesh. 

This has always been true. The Babe of Beth- 
lehem became the Carpenter of Nazareth who was 
crucified eventually. Much of the world did not 
recognize him then; much of the world still fails to 
recognize him. 

Some persons, however, did recognize 
the Christ. The shepherds in the fields 
recognized him because they heard the 
voices of God’s messengers and listened 
to them. They left their flocks and went to 
Bethlehem where they found the 
Babe in the manger. The shep- 
herds had faith in the message 
they heard. With haste—with no 
delay—they acted upon it. After 
seeing the Word made flesh, they 
returned to their daily tasks glori- 
fying and praising God. 

The Wise Men who followed the 
star also recognized the Christ. 
Because they followed that sign 
of God, they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy. Their joy became 
complete when they were able to 
present precious gifts to the Christ 
child. 


Wuart does Christmas mean to 
us? Is it a time of tinsel only? Are 
we primarily concerned with the 
outward things, the gifts, the 
bright lights of the season? If so, 
we have lost the fundamentals of 
the season. We must remember 
that this is God’s season, not the 
hucksters’. We must remember 


By LOWELL MESSERSCHMIDT 





that we are observing God’s great idea, “the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth.” 

Awareness of this fact will keep our Christmas 
observances and activities in focus. Christmas can 
become a time for renewing our understanding of 
God’s great idea and our efforts to incorporate its 
meaning into our daily lives. 

The message still comes to us, as it did to the shep- 
herds and the Wise Men. If we go to the manger to 















worship, we 
then shall re- 
turn to life’s 
routines with 


joyful hearts. 





Artist: Murillo 
Camera Clix 


“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” (John 1:14.) 
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Giving is the natural expression of loving 


What Would 





W Hat would you do if quite unexpectedly you 
won twenty-five thousand dollars in a jingle contest 
and had to decide how you would use the money? 
Mull this question a minute. Then, if you are like 
many of us, you will realize that what you have been 
mentally listing are things you would like to get 
with the money rather than causes to which you 
would like to give. 

Ours is an age in which people generally want 
more than they have. In fact, most of us want more 
than we can afford. As Ellis Cowling has pointed 
out: “We all feel poor simply because we all have 
unsatisfied wants.” 1! This feeling of poverty—com- 
mon among middle-class persons, including most 
Methodists—is intensified by the constant barrage 
of advertisements beamed at us via radio and tele- 
vision, newspapers and magazines, billboards and the 
sides of barns. The ad writers lure us with their 
siren song, “You’d be happy if only you had a new 
car ...a new dishwasher... a larger house... 
a new hi-fi set. . . .” The song has a thousand 
stanzas, played endlessly. 

Let’s come back to the twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
bonanza. How much of it would we give to the 
church and to other causes that benefit our fellow 
men? Would it just be whatever is left (if anything) 
after we’ve purchased what we’ve been longing for 
(and, of course, after Uncle Sam has taken his cut 
for taxes) ? Such questions make us realize that as 
Christians we must have a philosophy and a practice 
of stewardship. 

Stewardship has come to have a rather narrow 
meaning in the minds of many persons, denoting 
only the use of one’s money. But if we circle the con- 
cept for a while, we will begin to see that, although 
this is one important aspect of stewardship, it has 
many other dimensions as well. 


An EXPRESSION OF LOVING 


Basic to a Christian practice of stewardship is the 
desire to give of oneself and one’s substance to 
others, for giving is the natural expression of loving. 


> From Let’s Think About Money, by Ellis Cowling; Abingdon Press, 
1957; page 21. 





Mr. Croup is editor of older-youth publications, Editorial Di- 
vision, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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It is instructive to remember that “God so loved the 


world that he gave his only Son. . .” E. Dow Ban- 
croft has well said, “You can give without loving, 
but you cannot love without giving.” 

Perhaps it would help us get a truer picture of 
Christian giving if we temporarily set aside the 
metter of money and consider some other aspects 
»-h as the stewardship of time and talents. John 
Wesley had definite views on this subject. “There is 
no employment of our time, no action or conversa- 
tion, that is purely indifferent,” he wrote. “All is 
good or bad, because all our time, as every thing we 
have, is not our own. All these are, as our Lord 
speaks, . . . the property of another; of God our 
Creator.” 2 

How many of the church’s problems would be sim- 
plified if each of us had a clear sense of God’s claim 
upon our time! The narrow base of leadership for 
the local church’s program of Christian education, 
for example, could be broadened considerably if 


only there were not so many persons who “simply | 
don’t have the time” to take on teaching, counseling, © 
or administrative responsibilities in the church © 
school. Perhaps this feeling of poverty of time has — 
the same root as our feeling of financial poverty: We ~ 


feel that we never have enough time to do what, in 
our hearts, we know we ought because we have not 


exercised discipline and good judgment in deter- ~ 
mining what we can reasonably do in a twenty-four- 4 


hour day and a seven-day week. 


Within limits we are free to choose how we will 7 
spend our time—and for many persons there is an © 
increasing amount of “free” time. This growing 
amount of leisure time challenges us to exercise 


Christian stewardship of time. 


Many institutions of our society interpret in- a 
creased leisure time primarily as an enlarged op- © 
portunity for personal pursuit of pleasure. Though | 
pleasure as such is not wrong, it certainly cannot be © 
the exclusive goal of a Christian—even in his post- | 
retirement years. There are many creative ways of 7 
using leisure time to enrich the lives of others—and, F 
in the process, to find one’s own life enriched. For [| 
example, I know a retired army officer who has 7 


2In his sermon entitled “The Good Steward.” 
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Harold M. Lambert 
thrown himself energetically into helping develop a 
fellowship program for older adults in a local church. 
He is having the time of his life. 

If Christian laymen are willing to give of their 
time, the church must stand ready to channel their 
talents most constructively. Stewardship is a two- 
way street. Just as an individual is answerable to 
God for the use to which he puts his time, even so is 
the church responsible for making the most effec- 
tive use of the talents and training offered by lay- 
men for the purpose of serving God through the 
church. 

The church, being human as well as divine, some- 
times puts square pegs into round holes—but they 
need not be kept there permanently. By taking 
thought the church can use laymen’s skills in its 
program for meeting the community’s needs. For 
example, newspapermen, persons in the fields of 
radio and television, and public-relations experts 
might well help map out and carry through a pro- 
gram for presenting the church and its program to 
nonchurched persons in the community. 

When a person has begun to give himself—his 
time and talents—to God through the church, he 
can begin to appreciate the importance of giving 
money as well. For money has aptly been described 
as “concentrated personality.” It has been earned— 
in most cases, at least—by the investment of one’s 
time and talent in a job. Therefore, giving of one’s 
financial resources may truly be a giving of one- 
self. 

John Wesley’s philosophy of giving was sum- 
marized in three terse phrases: “Gain all you can; 
save all you can; give all you can.” ? However, he 
was quick to qualify what he meant by each of these 
injunctions. For example, he pointed out that we 
should not gain wealth at the expense of our health 
or by taking advantage of our neighbor in any way. 
His emphasis on saving was based on an abhorrence 
of waste or self-indulgence. And he backed up his 
teaching of “give all you can” by his own personal 
example of generosity. In his long lifetime Wesley 
made a considerable amount of money through his 
writing and publishing ventures, but he gave most 
of this money to persons in need. 


%In his sermon entitled “The Use of Money.” 
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By FRED CLOUD 





The early Methodists in America followed Wes- 
ley’s precept and example. As Boyd M. McKeown 
points out: “One of the first church-wide projects 
undertaken by American Methodism was the found- 
ing of Cokesbury College at Abingdon, Maryland. 
It was endorsed by the organizing conference (bet- 
ter known as the Christmas Conference) in Balti- 
more in 1784, and when the college opened its doors 
to students in 1787, American Methodists had raised 
for the college the sum of fifty thousand dollars— 
this in spite of the fact that there were only fifteen 
hundred Methodists on this continent at that time 
and that they were for the most part very poor.” 4 

Coming, then, to the matter of our financial giv- 
ing, what principles shall we follow? No one wants 
his giving to be blind, sporadic, and aimless. Nor do 
we want it to be simply a response to impassioned 
appeals for funds or to personal prodding. It stings 
our conscience to read such a statement as this: 
“Any honest appraisal of the giving practices of 
Christians forces us to the conclusion that those who 
give when asked and those who give to special causes 
make up the vast bulk of Christian givers. . . . Let’s 
face it: most of us must be prodded into giving.” 5 


CHRISTIANS GIVE... 


A study of the Bible and an appeal to common 
sense might lead us to some criteria for giving, al- 
though every Christian would do well to work out 
his own standard of stewardship. 

Christians give generously. The whole Old Testa- 
ment practice was one of sacrifice. Jesus endorsed 
giving that was not merely part of our financial over- 
flow but that represented a real sacrifice by the 
giver. Perhaps the best recorded example of this was 
that of the poor widow who put “two copper coins” 
in the collection. Jesus commented: “Truly, I say to 
you, this poor widow has put in more than all those 
who are contributing to the treasury. For they all 
contributed out of their abundance; but she out of 
her poverty has put in everything she had, her 
whole living.” (Mark 12: 43-44.) 

Our generosity, to be truly Christian, must not 
be a public-relations gesture. Some persons like to 





4 Stewardship in Methodism; Abingdon Press, 1958; page 1138. 
5 Ellis Cowling, op. cit., page 43. 


have the reputation of being “big givers” to the 
church’s budget. This is a very old spiritual booby 
trap, one cautioned against by Jesus himself: “When 
you give alms, sound no trumpet before you, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may be praised by men. Truly, I say to 
you, they have their reward. But when you give 
alms, do not let your left hand know what your 
right hand is doing, so that your alms may be in 
secret; and your Father who sees in secret will re- 
ward you.” (Matthew 6: 2-4.) 

Christian generosity has but one mainspring: love. 
As Paul stated pointedly: “If I give away all I have, 
. .. but have not love, I gain nothing.” (1 Corin- 
thians 13:3.) Even in the twentieth century some 
persons of very limited means give much more sac- 
rificially to the church’s budget than those having 
greater wealth. 

Christians give intelligently. In our day, especially, 
there are multitudinous appeals for funds, not mere- 
ly from the church but from all kinds of humani- 
tarian agencies. Even when many of these causes 
are grouped into one “united” fund, there are still 
many requests for contributions. How shall we re- 
spond? Obviously, God expects us to use our intelli- 
gence to evaluate the human needs served by the 
various agencies and to contribute to those that 
satisfy us as being most worthy of our support. A 
“first come, first served” policy with regard to con- 
tributions is untenable for persons of discrimination. 

Christians give regularly and systematically. This 
is not mere latter-day advice by business-minded 
persons. Rather, it was the advice given the first-cen- 
tury churches by the apostle Paul. In his First Letter 
to the Christians at Corinth he counseled: “On the 
first day of every week, each of you is to put some- 
thing aside and store it up, as he may prosper, so 
that contributions need not be made when I come’”’ 
(16:2). 

In other words, Paul wanted these early Chris- 
tians not to limit their giving to a freewill offer- 
ing that might be taken after he arrived on the 
scene. For then, as today, such an offering would 
consist primarily of whatever cash the members of 
the congregation might happen to have on their 
person at the time of the worship service. It would 
not represent the congregation’s continuing concern 
for the cause being contributed to. 

This brings us to the matter of our wider giving. 
Many causes—including education, missions, evange- 
lism, world peace, temperance, social and economic 
relations—are gathered up in what we Methodists 
call “World Service.” The general boards of The 
Methodist Church are all financed from the benevo- 
lence giving in the local churches. They, in turn, 
propose to serve the local church—to strengthen its 
program, to supply it with guidance materials, and 
to provide staff assistance in coping with problems 
that require the attention of persons with special 
information and training. 

Whenever a person contributes to Methodist 
World Service, he helps send missionaries to Asia, 
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€ Ellis Cowling, op. cit., page 94. 





Africa, and Latin America to preach, teach, and 
heal persons in the name of Christ. He helps support 
a program of Christian education that reaches more 
than six million children, youth, and adults. He sup- 
ports his church’s attack on the liquor traffic, its 
work for world peace, its efforts to achieve justice 
and good will in the relations between races. Where 
else can a dollar do as much good and contribute 
directly to the creation of the kind of world in which 
we all want to live? 

Finally, Christians give proportionately. In the 
passage quoted earlier from Paul’s Letter to the 
Corinthians, we note that he urged each Christian 
to give “as he may prosper.” In other words, as our 
financial situation improves, our giving should in- 
crease. How much should we give? This leads us to 
a consideration of the tithe, a tenth of our income. 

The tithe is a much-debated approach to Christian 
giving. Some persons view it as a legalistic approach: 
others declare that tithing has been a blessing to 
them. We would caution against viewing it as any 
kind of celestial insurance against misfortune, for 
tithing does not guarantee prosperity, in our opinion. 
On the other hand, many persons sincerely believe 
that the tithe should be considered a minimum 
level of giving for Christians. Ellis Cowling observes, 
“tithers seldom regard the tithe as a burden.” 

We would urge every family to evaluate the tithe 
as an approach to Christian giving and after Bible 
study, discussion, and prayer to make its own de- ~ 
cision with regard to tithing. a wo 

Stewardship can best be learned in the home, as | rea 
each child takes his place in the Christian family. ~ 
“Train up a child in the way he should go” applies ~ 
to training in giving as well as in other areas of life. 
If the insight we acquire by middle adulthood can | 
be communicated—at least in part—to our children, 
then support for the church and for other programs 
that represent the Christian leavening of society will 
grow greatly in years ahead. 









First THINGS 


“When we put first things first, possessions take 
on a sacred character. We can no longer look on 
them as keys to the door of pleasurable living for 
ourselves, for we know they are useful weapons in 
the conquest of evil and in bringing about the tri- 
umph of righteousness. We value them not because 
they are the hallmarks of our social position but be- 
cause they so often open the way for us to become 
more effective servants of God. We cannot let them 
become important to us except as aids in achieving 
the kind of life Christ would approve for us. 

“Money all at once becomes an exciting, holy 
responsibility. Even the spending of our pay check 
becomes a challenge, because we know its potential 
power for good or evil. We have as much reason to 
be fervent in prayer as we seek to use its power 
wisely as we have to pray for guidance in facing 
any other important decision in our lives.” 6 














Deaconess 


al 
Work 


Miss Rosemary Nixon, a Methodist 
deaconess in Maine, assists in morning 
worship at the Wyman Church by 
reading a Bible story to the children. 


During church school Miss Nixon helps 
a youngster over a difficult passage. 











After the day’s work is done, Miss 
Nixon often has hours of typing to do 
at home during the evening hours. 


At Machias Methodist Church, Miss 
Nixon and some parishioners talk with 
the minister, Royce Coan, at the con- 
clusion of the morning worship service. 


Somehow Miss Nixon finds time for 
her everyday chores in the middle of 
her crowded schedule of activities. 














Community affairs are discussed with 
Mrs. Robert Brightman, left, and Mrs. 
Elbridge Dawling in Mrs. Brightman’s 
home, located in Harrington, Maine. 
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Miss Nixon’s duties include playing the 
organ at the Wyman Church services. 


In another church she visits—this one 
at Wesley, Maine—Miss Nixon leads a 
prayer for a group at church school. 
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ORGANIZED religious groups greatly in- 
creased in membership during the war 
and the postwar period. They may well 
ask themselves how to solidify this 
gain. This gain is not only in terms of 
members; it is a gain in terms of spirit, 
affiliation, and abiding interest. It is an 
attempt to translate religious belief 
into social, economic, and political 
activity. 

The fact that churches have grown 
in membership is indisputable. This 
growth represents an investment of 
interest, of time, of devotion. This new 
identification is with religious belief 
within the formal framework of an or- 
ganized church. 

Organized churches face a problem 
of membership maintenance. A great 
trust has been placed upon them. What 
can they do to maintain, retain, and 





Dr. SvENSON teaches at the New York Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


further develop this increasing religious interest? 

It appears to me, a layman, that this movement 
presents organized churches with a unique oppor- 
tunity and a need to analyze the functions of reli- 
gion. The very experience of membership growth 
indicates that some functions of religion are being 
carried out. How else may we account for this in- 
creasing religious expression? I would say that this 
evidence of spiritual reality is so shockingly new and 
yet present in such an old familiar form that it may 
indeed be overlooked or underestimated. 

An examination of the functional role of religion 
as expressed through the organized church may 
provide us with new insight and new vision. In doing 
this we may begin to understand the factors that 
sustain religious identification. We may be able to 
identify areas of religious life which must be nur- 
tured and strengthened to permit continuing growth 
of menibership and of religious organization. In 
other words, we may begin to block out the dimen- 
sions of organized religion in the contemporary 
scene. 

I believe that such a functional approach contains 
four items of major importance: 

1. Organized religion must acknowledge the 
presence and impact of social change in a dynamic 
environment. 

2. Organized religion requires the transmission of 
belief and ideal by word and practice in this climate 
of change. 


3. Organized religion must develop standards of 4 


conduct for present and future behavior by which 


relativity between social, economic, and political 


activity and religious belief may be established. 


4. Organized religion must give vision to all its q 


members. 


RELIGION AND CHANGE 


If there is one major identifying characteristic of 7 
our society, it is that of dynamic change and the ex- | 
pectancy of ordered change. I refer not only to tech- [7 
nological change but also to areas of change in the © 
social order; in the world of business; in trade rela- © 
tions; in politics; and in our relations, formal and in- © 
formal, with other peoples, other religions, and other | 
nations. In these areas, nontechnological in nature, © 
we witness the greatest temper of change, the deep- © 
est impact, and the most profound need for under- 7 


standing. 


In our culture the least and the last thing we © 
should seek is preservation of the status quo; the © 
static state is an impossibility. Ours is a dynamic © 
environment; by our very knowledge we are com- 7 


mitted to change. 
Yet in all this, religious belief must provide us with 


two perspectives: (1) the bedrock of belief—the ~ 
great teachings of our faith and the sublime and | 
human relations between men and God, (2) the in- | 
tegration of change within the framework of belief. | 

In all areas of change religion, as expressed in | 
organized belief, must look constantly ahead. Belief, | 
morals, religious values must be projected into new | 
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situations. Without this we will have a dying, if 
not defunct, religion. 

Religion must utilize agencies and conditions of 
change to give clarification and meaning to change 
itself. If we have a light that leads, its rays should 
not be obscured. They should illuminate the dark- 
ness ahead. 

Under expectancy of change the continuation of 
religious belief has one paramount functional neces- 
sity: to make change meaningful in terms of morals 
and ethics. Through this, religion lives and invites 
new adherents. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF BELIEF 


A functional approach to religion demands that 
religious knowledge and standards be passed on to 
others. By the term “others” I mean people in all 
age groups living under many varying conditions. 
This requires meaningful communication. Of all the 
requirements of a functioning religious organization 
the necessity of clear communication is perhaps the 
most obvious. 

The means used to accomplish this are many, in- 
cluding church school, fellowship organizations, 
Bible-study groups, missionary efforts. 

Basically we must develop a wholly natural, even 
unconscious, vehicle for the transmission of our re- 
ligious belief. This transmission is most effective and 
lasting in words and deeds that are not primarily 
religious in nature. 

Do I oversimplify and state the obvious? Perhaps. 
But simple things may be difficult. They commit us. 
It is not enough that we know the articles upon 
which our belief is built. On a personal as well as on 
an organized basis we must transmit the meaning 
and the intent of our belief. For organized religious 
bodies new ways, I hope, will soon be opened which 
will permit principle and belief to.be transmitted 
broadly and accurately. A world is waiting. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


As in any other time of man’s history we are beset 
with conflicting situations within the social, eco- 
nomic, and political areas of our activities. Char- 
acteristic of these troubled times is the intermeshing 
of these activities. We find ourselves deep in per- 
sonal, national, and international problems that 
are not clearly identifiable and which have many 
gradations. The simplicity of a black-and-white 
choice is not available to us. 

At the same time we are judged by the actions 
we take, the words we say, the decisions we make. 
We may also assume that these expressions are evi- 
dence of our religious belief. Our behavior reflects 
the lessons of our faith. 

Therefore, if religion is to grow, or even to hold 
a steady course, it has the functional task of devel- 
oping and imparting standards for individual con- 
duct now and in the future. These standards must 
guide human behavior under conditions of rapid 
change and totally new and unrelated circumstances. 
These standards must be moral and ethical. We may 


well say one should follow the golden rule—but do 
we know how we wish to be done by? 

This is perplexing. The avalanche of changing 
conditions fosters indecision. The niceties of pre- 
conceived response not only may be inadequate; 
they may be downright dangerous. As a nation we 
have taken a long step forward in our relations with 
other groups, small and large, far and near. Some 
of our stumbling in our attempt to adjust to this new 
relationship results from an absence of standards 
for conduct which should be supplied by our belief. 
We need these standards even more as we anticipate 
and plan for the future. 

I do not propose that organized religion map out 
direction and methods; it could easily, then, slip 
over into a dictatorial relationship. But I do propose 
that it equip its members with standards of conduct 
against which they may measure their decisions and 
evaluate the results. Without such standards social 
living would be a wilderness, a pointless expression 
of activity. 

A continuing function of religious belief is to 
supply standards for conduct. They sustain mem- 
bers of religious groups; relationships among the 
various activities of human endeavor assume order, 
meaning, and priority. 


RELIGION AND VISION 


Vision, an overview of one’s belief, lies at the heart 
of faith. Just as the existence of religious belief is 
greater than the sum of its functions or of its or- 
ganized, operational parts, so vision lies beyond the 
sum of one’s religious practice. 

Without vision there can be no forward march 
of belief, no willingness to risk the unknown in 
the worlds of the future. Vision is the ability to 
see the dimensions of belief laid upon the complex 
living scene. It brings members of organized churches 
back time and again to the refreshment of their 
belief. It renews members who possess it, for vision 


bolsters and develops integrity and respect for one’s 
belief. 


A Livinc RELIGION 


Growth of membership can be neither casually 
accepted nor expected. Growth of a living organism 
—certainly organized religious belief is that—de- 
pends upon certain prerequisites that cannot be 
absent and for which there are no substitutes. Fur- 
thermore, these must be in balance to avoid atrophy 
or impaired function. Religious belief, through the 
organized church, lives in a large and changing 
social environment. Belief can only be expressed in 
and through this social environment. 

It is therefore imperative that the church, as an 
agency for organized belief, direct its attention to 
the factors underlying its functional existence. Only 
by so doing may we sustain membership, attract 
new members, and have the certainty that expres- 
sions of belief reflect the faith itself. Organized 
religion cannot live in a world apart. It has con- 
tributions to make and goals to reach. 
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ADULT LEADERS # FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


THE COUNCIL PLANS FOR CREATIVE STUDY 


In December we examined some creative plans for study in two local-church 
adult groups. This month we point up resources, patterns for scheduling 
meetings of groups, and--of major importance--the real purpose for adult study 
programs. 


When Jesus called his disciples, he summoned men and women to a continuous 
study of his way of life throughout all their earthly days. "Come, follow me®* 
was an invitation to a dynamic relationship with Christ as Lord and with the 
fellowship of disciples who were learning more and more about his way of life. 


Christian teaching is at the heart of the Christian enterprise. Six persons of 
every ten who join the church come through the church school. We are always 
one generation away from extinction, but thanks be to God for the capacity 
to learn. Each new generation may learn about Christ if the adults are caught up 
in a fellowship of learners who are then, in turn, teachers of this way of life. 


Continuous learning calls for continuous planning by the adult council. 
It is the responsibility of the council to study the needs of single adults, 
young adults who have small children, adults with teen-age children, adults 
whose children have left home, adults who are meeting the heavy responsibilities 
of community life, adults who are preparing to retire, persons in the retirement 
years, and those who are infirm or bedridden and to devise an adequate 
curriculum that meets them where they are in their Christian development. 


The Methodist Church provides an ample variety of curriculum resources 
(see Resources for Adult Groups, 4412-BE). Each year more than 150 courses 
are provided for different needs of adults. It is the council's job to 
study its Sunday-morning constituency, the Sunday Evening Fellowship, 
parents’ groups, Bible-study groups, older=-adult groups that meet during the 
week, as well as the needs of persons who are shut-ins, and to devise the kind 
of educational program that will help them. The council should study 
carefully the booklet referred to above and recommend such units to classes 
which will enable them to develop a program with variety, interest, stimulation, 
challenge, and Christian commitment. 


There are many levels of Bible study. The Know Your Bible Series is built on 
a simple question-and-answer style. It may be used as an introductory Bible 
study. The traditional International Lesson Series is published ina 
series of magazines, with simplest interpretations being given in Bible Lessons 
for Adults and more complex ones in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student. The 
Adult Bible Course is set up for those who want to do amore thoroughgoing, 
systematic study of the Bible. This requires a great deal of reading on the part 





























of teachers. It is meat for mature adults, not milk for babes. It should 
be recommended to groups that really want to study the Bible themselves. 


For classes and groups that want to make amore informal approach, there is 
the Talk Back series of films (twenty-six in all) which may be used as 
discussion starters. These twelve-minute films seek to involve persons in 
contemporary problems so that they will have to search to find Christian 


answers. 


Likewise, the Adult Fellowship Series, appearing in Adult Student, describes 
frontiers of the Christian faith and ethical problems related to the Christian 
way of life in such a manner that groups will be involved in thinking through 
these problems for themselves. 





Through the Basic Christian Books, which are increasing in popularity with 
each new volume, persons may learn the basic content of the Christian faith 
which they need to master as churchmen. Moreover, there are many undated 
units on Methodist faith and life as well as on understanding The Methodist 
Church that may be used by adult groups in the development of more responsible 
and participating churchmen. Missionary-education units seek to help 
persons become informed Christians with a world-wide perspective who give 
a responsible reaction to the challenge of the world situation today. 


Alert adult councils are now taking leadership in studying the educational 
needs of their adults, in starting new groups where they find the need, in 
developing new educational programs, and in involving persons in leadership 
to the end that adult Christian discipleship today becomes a challenging, 
interesting, and worthwhile pursuit throughout the entire life span. 


Next month we will consider some important facts about Methodist adults, as 
shown in a recent research study, which your council may use in assessing 
its present and future goals. 
















ADVANCED STUDIES 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


= USE WITH 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by William Hordern 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS ‘4 WILLIAM HORDERN 


t HIS is the first month in a quar- 
ter’s study of current theological 
schools of thought. A Layman’s 
Guide to Protestant Theology is 
to be regarded as a textbook and 
should be studied by each member 
of the group. Adult Student pro- 
vides stimulating questions, while 
these pages suggest an approach 
to the study and guidance for the 
discussion leader. Each group 
should feel free to move at its own 
pace. 


VW Suggested Procedure 

This month’s treatment deals 
with the Introduction (the role 
of theology); chapters 1 and 2 
(historical): “The Growth of Or- 
thodoxy” and “The Threat to Or- 
thodoxy.” 

Chapters 3 through 6 will be 
treated in February. Fundamen- 
talism, liberalism, and the begin- 
nings of neo-orthodoxy will be 
explored. 

The concluding treatment 
(March) deals with chapters 7 
through 10. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
and Paul Tillich’s positions will 
be discussed. 


WV Discussion Guidance 

You will need to spend at least 
the first session in discussing what 
theology is and why its study is 
important for laymen. 

An effective beginning might 





Dr. Horpern is professor of historical 
theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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be to point out that religion can 
be compared to a three-legged 
stool. It stands on the three legs 
of worship, ethics, and belief. If 
someone asks which of the three 
legs is the most important, we 
can only reply that with a three- 
legged stool the legs are of equal 
importance. If any leg is defective, 
there is no support. 

By worship we mean man in 
communion with his God. It takes 
the form of private prayer within 
one’s own closet as well as public 
worship within a believing con- 
gregation. By ethics we mean all 
those things a man believes that 
he ought to do because of his re- 
ligion. And by belief is meant the- 
ology—a man’s beliefs about God 
and man and their relationship to 
each other. 

If these are the three indispen- 
sable legs of religion, we face in 
American Protestantism a strange 
situation. Most American Protes- 
tants see the value of worship. 
Even those who do not regularly 
pray or attend worship services 
are likely to admit in their more 
serious moments that worship is 
valuable and that their own lives 
would be richer if they had a 
closer walk with God. They ad- 
mire those whose worship life is 
fully developed. 

In the second place, American 
Protestants feel strongly that the 
ethical life is a religious necessity. 
We do not all practice the ethics of 
our faith fully, of course, but 


neither do we boast that we are 
religious hypocrites who believe 
one way and act another. We do 
not look kindly upon those who 
“pray on their knee on Sunday 
and prey on their neighbors the 
rest of the week.” 

But when we turn to the third 
leg of religion, theology, we find 
that the typical Protestant has no 
qualms about boasting that he has 
no theology. “It is not what you 
believe but what you do that 
counts,” he says. Theology, he be- 
lieves, is for the few experts who 
like that sort of thing. 


Ir will be your task to show the 
group that each member actually 
has a theology. Before a man can 
pray, he must have an idea of 
what kind of God he is praying 
to. He must face the question of 
whether he is worthy of praying 
to God. He must ask, in the light 
of God’s nature, what kind of wor- 
ship and prayer is appropriate. 
These are, of course, theological 
questions. 

Similarly, in our ethical life 
we must ask what is pleasing to 
God. What ought I to do? Is it 
enough to try to follow the Bible 
literally, or must I seek God’s will 
by thoughtful reasoning? Among 
the many opinions as to the will 
of God, how do I decide which 
one is correct? These too are theo- 
logical questions. 

By raising such questions you 
can bring out the meaning of the 
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statement that each of us does 
have a theology and that we do 
not have the alternative of not 
having a theology (see page 5). 
These and similar questions will 
be an aid in discovering the pres- 
ent theological position of the 
group members. 

You may want to put this con- 
cern for theology into the context 
of the Methodist tradition. Many 
Methodists agree with the state- 
ment that “Methodism is long on 
organization and short on theol- 
ogy.” You will find material in 
John Wesley’s Theology Today by 
Colin Williams (Abingdon Press), 
particularly in chapter 1, which 
shows that Methodism has had 
a deep concern with theological 
issues and has made important 
theological contributions. 

The analogy of the three-legged 
stool can be used not only to re- 
mind students of the indispensable 
nature of theology but also that 
it is only one of three legs. While 
there may be a real danger of 
overlooking the intellectual side 
of religion, there is also a danger 
of overestimating it. When this 
occurs, worship and ethics are 
forced into the background. The- 
ology is the servant of true re- 
ligion, it is not itself religion. 


FoLLow1nec the discussion of the 
significance of theology for the 
Christian life, you will want to 
consider the historical back- 
ground. We cannot understand 
where we are today until we 
know how we got here. Current 
theological beliefs and problems 
did not fall out of the sky into our 
midst; they are the results of cen- 
turies of development and 
thought. Present problems must 
be seen in this perspective. 

You may find it helpful at this 
point to set up a diagram that can 
be referred to from time to time 
during the course. This diagram 
can be two lines that start apart, 
come together, and continue side 
by side. One of these lines repre- 
sents orthodox Christianity and 
the other represents the growth 
of modern thought. Chapter 1 de- 
scribes the first line; chapter 2 de- 
scribes the second. The point 
where these two lines converge is 


the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The questions raised 
by the convergence of these two 
lines of thought were a deter- 
mining influence in the develop- 
ment of the chief theological prob- 
lems of today. 

The significance of these two 
lines of thought cannot be over- 
estimated. In the history of the 
Christian faith there have been 
many “heresies.” That is, various 
groups have arisen which have 
questioned this or that detail 
within the structure of accepted 
Christian thought. Furthermore, 
there have been serious splits 
among Christian groups, of which 
the Protestant-Catholic split is 
a major example. 

In most of these earlier debates, 
although serious problems were at 
issue, one could still detect an 
agreement upon the main features 
of what the textbook calls “ortho- 
doxy.” Even Protestants and 
Catholics agreed upon belief in 
the trinitarian God _ revealed 
through Christ, original sin, the 
unique inspiration of the Bible, 
salvation through the work of 
Christ, the virgin birth, and the 
life everlasting. This basic agree- 
ment was shown by the fact that 
various groups of Christians 
could still agree with each other 
in using such historic Christian 
statements as the Nicene and 
Apostles’ creeds. 

As a result of the growth of 
modern thought, today’s problem 
is not primarily one of an inter- 
nal struggle among Christians 
over details of doctrine. The ques- 
tion modern Christians must face 
is, To what degree can a thinking 
man be a Christian in the ortho- 
dox or traditional sense of the 
word? Modern theology thus has 
been characterized by an attempt 
to rethink the Christian faith in 
the light of a threat that would 
question the very right of Chris- 
tianity to exist. 

In the face of this threat to the 
essence of the faith Christians 
have divided in terms of how the 
threat is to be handled. Some have 
tried to stand on the line of ortho- 
doxy and have accepted only that 
in modern thinking which is in 
harmony with orthodoxy. Others 


have stood primarily on the line 
of modern thinking and have ac- 
cepted in orthodoxy only that 
which agrees with modern 
thought. Others have tried to ac- 
cept both modern thought and 
orthodox Christianity by the 
means of rethinking orthodoxy. 
We shall see each of these and 
other programs followed by dif- 
ferent theological schools. 


BEFORE beginning to study the 
different schools of thought, it 
would be advisable to deal with 
the whole problem of differing 
theologies among Christians. It is 
easy for such a study to become a 
heresy hunt in which students 
tend to damn the “villains” and 
cheer the “heroes.” It is thus es- 
sential to emphasize at the begin- 
ning that each theological position 
has been and is defended by sin- 
cerely committed Christians. 

No matter how wrong we may 
think another man’s theology is, 
we dare not deny that he is as con- 
cerned as we are to find and live 
by the truth of Christ. If we are 
really committed to Christian 
love, we do not have to have 
intellectual agreement before we 
accept another into fellowship 
with us. 

Furthermore, we must not for- 
get that a study such as A Lay- 
man’s Guide to Protestant Theol- 
ogy inevitably stresses points 
where theological schools differ. 
There are many areas of agree- 
ment it does not bring out but 
which should be considered by the 
group. 

Many groups who have used 
this book have found that the lay- 
man may be quite convinced by 
each theological school as he 
studies it and that he ends up 
completely confused. Since there 
seems to be a persuasive case for 
each school of thought, he asks, 
How can a mere layman ever 
make a decision among them? 

At this point, you must help the 
students see that every Christian 
has the right to weigh the theo- 
logical schools in the light of the 
Scriptures, his own Christian ex- 
perience, and a reasonable inter- 
pretation of all the relevant facts. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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JANUARY 1: 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT Il: THE APOCRYPHA AND THE 
BOOK OF REVELATION @ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Apocrypha: An Introduction 


The word “apocrypha” means 
“hidden” or “stored away” and is 
applied to a group of Jewish writ- 
ings, some fourteen in number, 
written during the last two cen- 
turies before Christ and the first 
century of the Christian Era. Used 
in this connection it is usually 
taken to mean “withheld from 
circulation because of secondary 
value” or because of being con- 
sidered spurious or heretical. 

There was also the idea that 
they were “‘hidden’ or with- 
drawn from common use because 
they were regarded as containing 
mysterious or esoteric lore, too 
profound to be communicated to 
any except the initiated.” ! 

There are both Old and New 
Testament Apocrypha. The latter 
consist of acts, gospels, epistles, 
and apocalypses written during 
the early years of the Christian 
church but not included in our 
New Testament. This series of les- 
sons deals with the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. 

Most people take the Bible for 


1¥From An Introduction to the Apocrypha, 
by Bruce M. Metzger; Oxford University 
Press, 1957; page 5. Used by permission. 





Dr. Epmeston is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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granted as a body of religious lit- 
erature carrying special author- 
ity, without thinking how it came 
to be so recognized. It is, in fact, 
a product of a considerable proc- 
ess of several well-marked steps. 
Many peoples have possessed such 
a body of religious literature, and 
in each case through this process 
their scriptures have come to in- 
clude only selected portions of it. 

The first step is a selection 
based on the intrinsic value of 
the material as recognized by its 
readers. 

The second step is to invest this 
selected material with a sanctity 
that gives it a particular place in 
the official religious life of the 
group. This material is credited 
with being inspired or being in a 
special way the pronouncements 
of the god or gods of the group. 

In the third step authority such 
as is not possessed by other reli- 
gious writings is assigned to this 
material. This is usually done by 
an official body of the group. Thus 
the verdict of the spiritual sen- 
sitivity of generations of religious 
readers becomes official. 

At this point the term “canon” 
becomes applicable. It comes from 
a Greek word meaning “reed.” 
Since the reed was an early in- 
strument of measurement, the 


body of accepted authoritative 
religious writings becomes the 
“canon” of scripture. In this 
sense it is the standard or norm 
by which doctrines or ideas are 
to be measured and pronounced 
true or false, orthodox or hereti- 
cal. The process by which this 
comes about is known as canoniza- 
tion. The final designation of 
what is thus to be considered 
normative usually comes in a 
period of controversy, when the 
need for it is particularly acute. 

In the case of Judaism the proc- 
ess took its rise in part from the 
concept that after the time of Ezra 
the Lord ceased to speak to the 
people directly through the proph- 
ets. Therefore only books pre- 
sumably written previous to that 
time could be accepted as an au- 
thoritative word of Yahweh. This 
explains in part the use of a 
pseudonym by many later writers. 
The name of an ancient notable 
was used to invoke authority for 
the writing. 


A CHANGE IN STATUS 


When the Old Testament was 
translated into Latin, it was done 
from the Greek version (the 
Septuagint), which included cer- 
tain books not considered a part 
of the Hebrew or Palestinian 


Adult Bible Course 
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canon. These additional books 
compose the Apocrypha. 

These books were generally ac- 
cepted by the church until the 
time of the Reformation. Luther 
omitted them from his German 
translation, and this was the more 
general position of Protestantism 
in the years that followed. 

There were three reasons for 
this change. 

1. Interest in the study of He- 
brew was renewed during the 
Renaissance period. Translations 
could therefore be made directly 
from the Hebrew, and there arose 
the conviction that the Palestinian 
canon was the authentic one. 

2. Since the reformers rejected 
the authority of the church and 
substituted for it that of the Bible, 
it became increasingly important 
for them to determine the limits of 
the latter’s authentic contents. 

3. In the controversy with the 
Roman Church the reformers 
found that their opponents were 
basing some of the disputed doc- 
trines on quotations from the 
Apocrypha, for example, the doc- 
trine of the merits of the saints. 
This increased their interest in 
discrediting these writings as au- 
thoritative Scripture. Their atti- 
tude changed from tolerance of 
the Apocrypha to hostility to it. 

Something similar had occurred 
during the controversies between 
Christians and Jews in the early 
years of the Christian Era. The 
Jewish apologists were constantly 
being confronted w.‘h proof texts 
from the Septuagint not found in 
the Palestinian canon. As a result, 
the Jews (not only those of Pales- 
tine) “went to the extreme of re- 
pudiating the Septuagint alto- 
gether, characterizing it as an 
imposture and a fraud.” 2 

We find, then, three attitudes 
toward the Apocrypha within the 
present-day Christian community. 
These are that “they are fully 
canonical (Roman Catholicism) ; 
they are not God’s word but are 
edifying (Lutheran, Anglican, and 
Zurich Reformed churches); they 
should be rejected (Calvinistic 
and other Protestant churches) .” 3 


2 The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments, 
by Robert C. Dentan; Seabury Press, 1954; 
page 14. Used by permission. 

> Robert H. Pfeiffer, in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 1; Abingdon Press; page 896. 








The omission of the Apocrypha 
from the English versions of the 
Bible most generally used by Prot- 
estants is an expression of this lat- 
ter position. 

“Modern scholarship views 
these books not from a dogmatic 
or ecclesiastical standpoint but 
from a literary standpoint, and 
evaluates them according to their 
intrinsic worth. Indeed, the dog- 
matic Protestant attitude resulted 
in the obscuring of these books 
through neglect. Critical historical 
study has brought them to light 
again.” 4 


An EVALUATION 


In this study we will learn of 
the identity of this group of writ- 
ings, the reason for their having 
been set apart as distinct from 
Jewish religious writings included 
in the Old Testament canon and 
yet related to it as others are not, 
and varying attitudes of Christians 
toward them at different periods 
and by varying groups. 

1. A knowledge of these writ- 
ings has value because of the light 
they throw on the _intertesta- 
mental period. Judaism was not at 
a standstill during this period but 
went on developing and producing 
literature, as these writings show. 

This intertestamental period 
covered some five hundred years, 
and the Apocrypha is one of a 
very few sources of information 
about it. Without these books 
there is also a literary gap of some 
two hundred years between the 
latest of the Old Testament books 
and the earliest of the New. 

Even more important, these 
books are sources of knowledge in 
regard to the development of cer- 
tain religious ideas that seem to 
be taken for granted in the New 
Testament but which are not 
found in the Old Testament. 

“To neglect what the Apocrypha 
have to tell us about the develop- 
ment of Jewish life and thought 
during those critical times is as 
foolish as to imagine that one can 
understand the civilization and 
culture of America today by pass- 
ing from colonial days to the 

4From Essentials of Bible History, by 


Elmer W. K. Mould; Ronald Press Company, 
1951; page 431. 


twentieth century without taking 
into account the industrial and 
social revolution of the interven- 
ing centuries.” 5 

Among the religious ideas found 
in the New Testament whose de- 
velopment one may trace in the 
Apocrypha, one may mention the 
doctrines of personal immortality 
and of the activity of angels and 
changes in the messianic hope. 
The development of certain liter- 
ary forms, such as epistles, may be 
traced in the Apocrypha. 

2. New Testament writers al- 
most certainly were familiar with 
the Apocrypha. They do not quote 
directly from them, but their Old 
Testament quotations come from 
the Septuagint Version, which in- 
cluded these books. 

3. These writings have affinities 
with the material of both Testa- 
ments. You will note that each 
type of literature in the Apocry- 
pha (wisdom writings, history, 
and romantic stories) is found also 
in the Old Testament. Certain reli- 
gious ideas are found in both. 

New interest has been awak- 
ened and additional light thrown 
on the writings of this period by 
the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Thus far copies of only 
two of the Apocrypha books have 
been found among them: Ecclesi- 
asticus and Tobit. This may indi- 
cate that although the Qumran 
community knew of and used 
these books they did not value 
them as highly as those included 
in the Palestinian canon. 

4. The Apocrypha contain reli- 
gious ideas that have value in 
their own right. Thus reading and 
studying them may prove edify- 
ing, just as one finds inspiration 
and help from religious writing in 
general. Their authors “were 
Jews of scribal training or its 
equivalent, and were devoted to 
the faithful, loyal Judaism, mainly 
Pharisaism.” ® They were there- 
fore well qualified to write com- 
petently on religious matters. 

5. The books possess marked 
literary value. They have exerted 
considerable influence on the cul- 
ture of English-speaking peoples. 


5 Metzger, op. cit., page 152. 
® Mould, op. cit., page 431. 





JANUARY 8: 


Wisdom Literature in the Apocrypha 


Two books of the Apocrypha 
belong to the class known as wis- 
dom literature, examples of which 
are found also among the canon- 
ized books of the Old Testament. 
Something of this type of thinking 
probably existed among the He- 
brew people very early in their 
history. 

In Israel Solomon is the tradi- 
tional representative of this line 
of thinking, and this aspect of his 
character is described in the his- 
toric record. The condition of the 
kingdom at his death, however, 
hardly shows him “wise” in the 
sense of understanding pvinciples 
of government for the long-range 
good of his country. 

“Probably we shall not be far 
from the facts if we regard him as 
patron of the arts and sciences, 
who made Jerusalem a center of 
learning, however modest, and 
doubtless in his spare time in- 
dulged his interests with excur- 
sions into scholarly matters.” ! 

In the story of Solomon there 
is a link between wisdom and reli- 
gion characteristic of Hebrew 
thought. His wisdom came from 
God in answer to prayer. The 
classic expression of this union is 
the well-known statement of 
Proverbs 1:7: “The fear of the 


Lorp is the beginning of knowl-" 


edge.” 

The sages, like the priests and 
prophets with whom they are 
classed in Jeremiah 18:18, formed 
part of a unitary religious move- 
ment. The three were mutually in- 
fluential one on the other, yet 
each was distinct from the others. 

“The wise men took life as it 
was, and regarded it in a some- 
what detached way. At times they 
were half amused, at times just a 
little cynical. Life, they were con- 
vinced, works itself out according 
to its own laws, and the man who 
cannot govern his way to take 
proper account of them is a fool. 


1 William A. Irwin, The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 1; Abingdon Press, 1952; page 214. 
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Religious realities are to be re- 
spected, still only as part of the 
total of circumstance which the 
wise man will appraise in planning 
his conduct.” 2 

There are various reasons for 
the charm of these wisdom writ- 
ings. One is their penetrating un- 
derstanding of human nature, its 
quirks and foibles. Human nature 
seems to have changed very little 
through the centuries. The home- 
ly practicality of the advice is ap- 
pealing. 


Lend to your neighbor in the time of 
his need; 
and in turn, repay your neighbor 
promptly. 
Many persons regard a loan as a wind- 
fall, 
and cause trouble to those who help 
them. 


Assist your neighbor according to your 
ability, 

but take heed to yourself lest you 

fall. (Ecclesiasticus * 29:2, 4, 20.) 


Then there is the charm of their 
literary form, polished gems of 
truth exactly and concisely ex- 
pressed, and the beauty of their 
figure of speech. 


Like the shining lamp on the holy 
lampstand, 
so is a beautiful face on a stately. 
figure. 
Like pillars of gold on a base of silver, 
so are beautiful feet with a steadfast 
heart. (26: 17-18.) 


The figures of speech are ex- 
pressive as well as beautiful. 


I would rather dwell with a lion and a 
dragon 
than dwell with an evil wife. 


ev husband takes his meals among 
the neighbors,... (25:16, 18a.) 


2 Ibid., page 215. 

8 Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha is not 
to be confused with the Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the Old Testament. This book is also some- 
times referred to as Sirach. 

Quotations from the Apocrypha in this series 
of lessons were taken from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament; copyright 1957, by the Division of 
Christian Education of the Nationai Council 
of the Churches of Chr’st in the U.S.A.; 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, publisher. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


Ranking high among these wis- 
dom writings is the apocryphal 
book of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. 

One finds throughout this book 
“the unique impress of a character 
most attractively compounded of 
deep religious feeling, wide hu- 
man experience, profound cul- 
ture, and a refreshing sense of 
humor. The book reveals him as 
one to whom nothing human or 
divine is alien and one whom we 
should like to know as friend and 
table companion as well as a guide 
to religious truth.” 4 

A very brief sampling, taken at 
random, will serve to show the 
truth of the above statements. 

The writer’s detailed instruc- 
tions in table manners in chapter 
31 are interesting. 


Are you seated at the table of a great 
man? 
Do not be greedy at it, 
Do not reach out your hand for every- 
thing you see, 
and do not crowd your neighbor at 


the dish. 


Eat like a human being what is set 
before you, 
and do not chew greedily, lest you be 
hated. 
Be the first to stop eating, for the sake 
of good manners, ... 
(31:12, 14, 16-172.) 


He also gets to the source of all 
good manners—consideration for 
others (31:15). 

He advises in regard to gossip: 


Never repeat a conversation, 
and you will lose nothing at all. 
With friend or foe do not report it, 
and unless it would be a sin for you, 
do not disclose it; 
Have you heard a word? Let it die 
with you. 
Be brave! It will not make you burst! 
(19: 7-8, 10.) 


Some of what he says fits in well 
with modern thinking. 


* From The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Tes- 
taments, by Robert C. Dentan; Seabury Press, 
1954- pages 76-77. Used by permission. 
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If a man is mean to himself, to whom 
will he be generous? 
He will not enjoy his own riches. 
(14: 5.) 


There is wrath and impudence and great 
disgrace 
when a wife supports her husband. 
(25: 22.) 


He is aware of the dangers of 
dishonesty in trade and commerce. 


A merchant can hardly keep from 
wrongdoing, 
and a tradesman will not be declared 
innocent of sin. 
As a stake is driven firmly into a fissure 
between stones, 
so sin is wedged in between selling 
and duying. (26:29; 27:2.) 


He values fairness of judgment. 


Do not find fault before you investigate; 

first consider, and then reprove. 
Do not answer before you have heard, 
nor interrupt a speaker in the midst 
of his words. (11:7-8.) 


Under some circumstances he 
feels that an unbiased opinion is 
hardly to be expected. 


Every counselor praises counsel, 
but some give counsel in their own 
interest. 
De not consult with a woman about her 
rival 
or with a coward about war, 
with a merchant about barter 
or with a buyer about selling, 
with a grudging man about gratitude 
or with a merciless man about kind- 
ness, 
with an idler about any work ... 
(37:7, 11.) 


He respects those who do man- 
ual labor (see 38:34). But he feels 
that the pursuit of wisdom de- 
pends on leisure. 


The wisom of the scribe depends on the 
opportunity of leisure; 
and he who has little business may 
become wise. 
How can he become wise who handles 
the plow, 


who drives oxen and is occupied with 
their work, 
and whose talk is about bulls? 
(38: 24-25.) 


He has much to say about friends. 


Let those that are at peace with you be 
many, 
but let your advisers be one in a 
thousand. 


When you gain a friend, gain him 
through testing, 
and do not trust him hastily. 
(6: 6-7.) 


Forsake not an old friend, 
for a new one does not compare with 
him. (9:10a.) 


His poems on the greatness of 
God, particularly as shown in his 
acts in creating and sustaining the 
universe, are unusually beautiful. 

In fact, Ben Sirach is notable 
among the sages for the religious 
slant of his philosophy. It is said 
that he brought wisdom into com- 
plete conformity with faith by 
identifying true wisdom with the 
Law given by God on Sinai. (19: 
20; 24:23.) 


THE Wispom or SOLOMON 


The other example of wisdom 
literature in the Apocrypha is the 
pseudonymous writing bearing 
the title “The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon.” It is a profoundly theologi- 
cal book. At points its religious 
pronouncements are akin to some 
of the finest insights of the proph- 
ets. Among these is this author’s 
treatment of the worship of other 
gods. 

As an expression of sympathetic 
understanding without condoning, 
the following passage in regard 
to the worship of heavenly bodies 
could hardly be surpassed. 


If through delight in the beauty of these 
things men assumed them to be gods, 

let them know how much better than 
these is their Lord, 

for the author of beauty created them. 

And if men were amazed at their power 
and working, 

let them perceive from them 

how much more powerful is he who 
formed them. 

For from the greatness and beauty of 
created things 

comes a corresponding perception of 
their Creator. 

Yet these men are little to be blamed, 

for perhaps they go astray 

while seeking God and desiring to find 
him. 

For as they live among his works they 
keep searching, 

and they trust in what they see, because 
the things that are seen are beautiful. 

Yet again, not even they are to be ex- 
cused; 

for if they had the power to know so 
much 

that they could investigate the world, 

how did they fail to find sooner the 
Lord of these things? (13:3-9.) 


The writer has no such patience 
with men who worship idols, the 
work of their own hands. He holds 
such up to ridicule in 13:10-19 
much as Isaiah does in 44: 9-17. He 
considers the one who makes idols 
a profiteer (15:10-12). 

Chapter 14 is devoted to a de- 
scription of sins that spring from 
idol worship. 

Like Isaiah in 45:21, he speaks 
of God as a savior (16:7). 

The idea of God as the source 
of wisdom is expressed in this 
striking passage: 


For she is a breath of the power of God, 

and a pure emanation of the glory of 
the Almighty; 

therefore nothing defiled gains entrance 
into her. 

For she is a reflection of eternal light, 

a spotless mirror of the working of 
God, 

and an image of his goodness. 

(7: 25-26.) 


The words addressed to mon- 
archs in 6:1-11 are worthy of a 
place in the inaugural ceremonies 
of an incoming president of a 
country. 

But perhaps nothing could seem 
more specifically directed to our 
age when so many have lost the 
perspective of eternity as do the 
words of chapter 2. For such per- 
sons life is a matter of selfish in- 
dulgence of the pleasures of the 
moment without regard for the 
claims of justice, and their phi- 
losophy is that might makes right. 


But let our might be our law of right, 
for what is weak proves itself to be 
useless. (2:11.) 


Their reaction to the righteous 
man is depicted in a passage that 
has been taken as a prophecy of 
Jesus’ sufferings. It is, of course, 
typical of the reaction to anyone 
who protests against wrongdoing 
in any age, including our own. 
Evildoers, whether in business or 
in academic or ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, still say: 


“Let us lie in wait for the righteous 
man, 
because he is inconvenient to us and 
opposes our actions; 
he reproaches us for sins...” (2:12.) 


Such is the timelessness of some 
of these writings. 
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JANUARY 15: 


Romantic Stories 


Works of fiction have long been 
recognized as an effective and ap- 
pealing method of presenting his- 
tory, sociological situations and 
problems, psychological analysis, 
and ethical and religious concepts. 
Fictional stories carry an overtone 
of feeling that is lacking in a fac- 
tual account or a technical descrip- 
tion. 

If based upon careful research 
and if the fictional elements are 
not contradictory to historic bases, 
they have great value in making 
situations and people come alive 
for readers. For many students 
Moses, Amos, and Jezebel have 
come to be real people as they 
have read Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son’s Prince of Egypt, The Herds- 
man, and Jezebel. Nor are works 
of fiction insignificant in their in- 
fluence on public opinion. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin probably was more 
influential in strengthening the 
abolitionist movement than dozens 
of antislavery treatises would 
have been. 

At least two Old Testament 
writers used this method of ap- 
proach—the authors of the Book 
of Jonah and the Book of Ruth. 

The latter is a very cleverly de- 
signed protest against the ex- 
clusivist campaign of Nehemiah, 
who tore out the hair of the men 
who refused to send away their 
foreign wives (Nehemiah 13:25). 
Not only does the writer choose 
for his heroine such a foreign 
wife, but in the climactic closing 
sentence he presents her as the 
great-grandmother of the idolized 
King David himself. 

What an appeal to Israel to be- 
come a missionary nation is ex- 
pressed in the Book of Jonah! Is- 
rael’s isolationist attitude and 


procedure is held up to ridicule in 
the person of this grouchy mis- 
sionary prophet. He not only did 
not want to go in the first place, 
but he sulked when his listeners 
repented and were about to be 
saved. 
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Book oF JUDITH 


The Apocrypha, too contain 
some fictional writings, and the 
Book of Judith is undoubtedly in 
this class. The historical refer- 
ences are about as confused as if 
one were to place a modern story 
in the days of Theodore Roosevelt 
who was president of the Con- 
federate States of America shortly 
after the end of World War I. This 
confusion was probably created 
deliberately to make sure that the 
readers understood that the story 
was fictional. 

This book has literary and reli- 
gious value. Situations and char- 
acters are sharply delineated; 
there is suspense and a careful 
build-up for the account of the 
success of the daring project that 
a brave, beautiful, and clever 
woman undertook for the sake of 
God and country. 

The story’s purpose was un- 
doubtedly to revitalize the flag- 
ging courage and revive the falter- 
ing devotion of people facing op- 
position and persecution. Judith’s 
action is an example of ideal con- 
duct under such circumstances. 

“She stands in the tradition of 
other intrepid women—from Jael, 
by whose treachery the tyrannical 
Sisera met his death when she 
drove a tent pin into his temple 
(Judges 4: 4-22; 5:2-31), to Char- 
lotte Corday, who, having forced 
her way into the home of Jean- 
Paul Marat, the most bloodthirsty 
of the French Terrorists, stabbed 
him to death in his bath.” 1 

The book has values that war- 
rant a study of it for what it re- 
veals of the Judaism of the period. 
First, it shows a close relation be- 
tween patriotism and_ religion. 
This is clearly expressed in the in- 
formation given Holofernes by 
Achior (chapter 5). The latter de- 
clares that only if the Jews sin 
against their god will he be able 

1 An Introduction to the Apocrypha, by 


Bruce Metzger; Oxford University Press, 1957; 
page 52. Used by permission. 








to defeat them. Otherwise it will 
be impossible (verses 20-21). 

The relation between religion 
and patriotism is expressed also in 
the appeal to God on the part of 
the people and by Uzziah (7:29- 
31), in the words of Judith to the 
representatives of the people (8: 
11-23), and in her cry to God in 
the act of murdering Holofernes: 
“Give me strength this day, O 
Lord God of Israel!” (13:7). She 
felt that it was a religious as well 
as a patriotic act that she was 
about to commit. 

In the second place, this book is 
revealing in regard to the nature 
of religious duties. Judith’s faith- 
fulness consisted largely in mak- 
ing sure that she ate nothing ex- 
cept the food she provided for 
herself and in letting nothing in- 
terfere with her prescribed bath- 
ing. In regard to mourning for 
her husband and fasting, she ex- 
ceeded what would have been 
demanded of her. Because of this 
she was commended as being 
very religious. All this suggests 
the importance placed on keeping 
the ceremonial laws. 

Other elements include, for ex- 
ample, the prayer Judith offered 
before launching her project 
(chapter 9) and the hymn of 
thanksgiving and praise after its 
successful completion (16: 2-17). 
In the former she says: “For thy 
power depends not upon numbers, 
nor thy might upon men = of 
strength; for thou art God of the 
lowly, helper of the oppressed, up- 
holder of the weak, protector of 
the forlorn, savior of those with- 
out hope.” (9:11.) 

Her condemnation of the rulers 
for seemingly setting a date with- 
in which God is to come to their 
rescue is a worthy sentiment: 
“You are putting the Lord Al- 
mighty to the test” (8:13). An in- 
teresting detail is that she set her 
maid free. This suggests that in 
her mind her religion had some 
ethical implications. 
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There are, of course, two angles 
from which to view Judith’s ex- 
ploit. From one she appears as a 
courageous, religious, patriotic 
woman and from the other as a 
cruel and crafty one, exploiting 
her beauty for the deception and 
destruction of her enemies. From 
this angle it seems a grim and 
gruesome story. But when we con- 
sider how completely ethical 
standards and humane considera- 
tions are set aside in modern war- 
fare, even in a so-called “cold 
war,” perhaps we have little cause 
to condemn Judith—or perhaps 
we have much cause to condemn 
ourselves. 

The story and the role played 
by Judith remind us of that of 
Queen Esther in the Book of 
Esther. The latter, however, was 
motivated by a more purely na- 
tionalist, less religious, purpose 
than was Judith. 


THE Boox or Tosir 


This is probably the most 
charming book of the Apocrypha. 
It “contains all the elements 
which make a story appealing in 
any age: exotic setting, love inter- 
est, travel, dangerous adventure, 
conflict with superhuman evil, 
and, withal, a happy ending!” 2 

This book portrays the religious 
life of simple, sincere people with- 
in Judaism as distinguished from 
that of more professional reli- 
gious groups such as the scribes 
and Pharisees. Because it deals 
with the lives of such people and 
was probably written in the 
second century B.c., it may well 
be thought of as an example of 
the lives of people among whom 
Jesus grew up. 

It presents an elaborate doc- 
trine about angels (and demons), 
something unparalleled in the Old 
Testament except for the Book of 
Daniel (which is later than Tobit) 
but quite familiar to us from the 
New Testament. At this point it 
forms an interesting bridge be- 
tween the thinking of the two Tes- 
taments. 

There are also odd fragments 
of folklore such as the idea that 
burning the heart and liver of a 

*? From The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Tes- 


taments, by Robert GC. Dentan; Seabury Press, 
1954; page 50. Used by permission. 





fish would drive off a demon (6: 
16-17) and in the use of the gall 
of a fish for the cure of blindness 
(11:8). 

Concepts of religion are pre- 
sented in this book both by ex- 
ample in the conduct of Tobit and 
by precept in his instructions to 
his son. The nationalistic aspect of 
Judaism is represented positively 
by Tobit’s interest in pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem and his diligence in 
paying the tithes in the Temple 
(1: 4-8). Negatively it is depicted 
in the stress on separation from 
other peoples, especially in the 
matter of food and marriage (1: 
10-13; 4:12). 

But the personal aspect of reli- 
gion is most significant in this 
book. The so-called three pillars of 
Judaism—prayer, almsgiving, and 
fasting—are all represented. Of 
these, prayer stands out as the 
most important. It is the prayers 
of Tobit and of Sarah, reaching 
the throne of God at the same 
time, which bring Tobias and 
Sarah together. Prayers of thanks- 
giving were offered by Tobias on 
his wedding night (8:5-6), by 
Raguel the following morning, 
(verses 15-16), and by Tobit after 
the return of his son (chapter 
13). 

There is simple goodness in the 
life of Tobit. “I, Tobit, walked 
in the ways of truth and righteous- 
ness all the days of my life, and 
I performed many acts of charity 
to my brethren and countrymen.” 
(1:3; see also 1:16.) 

An example of his charity was 
his action when a feast had been 
prepared for him to celebrate his 
restoration to his family. “Upon 
seeing the abundance of food I 
said to my son, ‘Go and bring 
whatever poor man of our breth- 
ren you may find who is mindful 
of the Lord, and I will wait for 
you.’” (2:2.) 

Most notable perhaps among 
Tobit’s righteous acts was that 
of the burial of those who met 
death by violence or who for 
other reasons remained uncared- 
for. In doing so he risked his life 
and finally had to flee from home. 
After his return he left the ban- 
quet prepared for him to perform 
this service again. Indirectly this 





act resulted in the accident that 
cost him his eyesight. 

These incidents, of course, re- 
flect the importance placed on a 
proper burial by many people, 
including the Jews. One is re- 
minded here of the case of the 
defeated King Saul. When the 
enemy found his body, they 
fastened it to the wall of Beth- 
shan where it was exposed to 
public view. But the people of 
Jabesh-gilead, whose city he had 
saved at the beginning of his 
reign, risked their lives to come 
by night and rescue the body and 
those of his sons to burn them and 
give their bones decent burial. (1 
Samuel 31:8-13.) The motif at 
this point is, of course, the same 
as that of the famous Greek play 
Antigone. 

The importance of these virtues 
is set forth not only in the ex- 
ample of Tobit but also in the 
advice he gives to his son (14:5- 
21). Among these is found the 
golden rule in negative form: 
“What you hate, do not do to any 
one.” (4:15.) 

Indeed, “nowhere else is there 
preserved so complete and beauti- 
ful a picture of the domestic life 
of the Jews after the return from 
the Babylonian Exile. Almost 
every family relationship is 
touched upon with natural grace 
and affection: husband and wife, 
parent and child, kinsmen, near 
or distant, master and servant, 
are presented in the most varied 
action, and always with life-like 
power.” 3 

We find that a profound con- 
viction of God’s direct concern for 
each of his children as an indi- 
vidual is also expressed. Their 
prayers come before him, and he 
takes action on their behalf. 

In view of all this, it is not 
surprising that the book received 
high praise from the church 
fathers and that Martin Luther 
declared it to be “a truly beauti- 
ful, wholesome, and profitable 
fiction, the work of a gifted poet 
...A book useful and good for 
us Christians to read.” 4 





8 Metzger, op. cit., page 87. 

4From “Preface to the Book of Tobit,” 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, ed. 1534. 
Quoted by Metzger, op. cit., page 37. 
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JANUARY 22: 





Books of History 


It has been noted that the two 


types of Apocrypha writings 
studied thus far, wisdom litera- 
ture and fictional writings, serve 
as a bridge between the Testa- 
ments in regard to the develop- 
ment of religious thinking. 

The same may be said of the 
books of history. In them, also, we 
see the rise and development of 
ideas and of religious parties 
that are met later in the New 
Testament. These historical books, 
however, serve also as a bridge in 
regard to historical events that 
occurred in the period between 
the Testaments. 

The latest of the Old Testa- 
ment historical writings (Ezra- 
Nehemiah) leaves Palestine a 
province of the Persian Empire. 
With the conquest by Alexander 
the Great it came under Greek 
rule in 332 B.c. 

As is well known, Alexander 
was not only a world conqueror 
but a missionary of Greek cul- 
ture. He did all in his power to 
further its extension over, and 
acceptance in, all the conquered 
territory. Due to the superior 
quality of that culture, at least 
intellectually, he largely suc- 
ceeded. That the people of Pales- 
tine felt its influence such writ- 
ings as the biblical book of 
Ecclesiastes are conclusive evi- 
dence. That they were not com- 
pletely dominated by it was due 
to the “wall around Judaism” set 
up by Ezra-Nehemiah in the form 
of rigid adherence to a separatist 
code of laws. 

Instead there were three dis- 
tinctive reactions—those of per- 
sons who wished to accept the 
Greek culture and abandon their 
Jewishness, of those who in 
loyalty to the law wished to re- 
ject it entirely, and of those who 
wished to adopt the best elements 
and reject the rest. 

With the death of Alexander 
his empire was broken up into 
numerous divisions and _ finally 
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consolidated in two major ones, 
Syria under the Seleucids and 
Egypt under the Ptolemys. 

In the conflicts between these 
two rivals, Palestine was passed 
from one to the other. Within the 
first twenty-five years after Alex- 
ander’s death, Jerusalem changed 
hands seven times. Finally in 198 
B.c., during the reign of Antiochus 
III (the Great), it passed defi- 
nitely into the hands of Syria. 

One of his sons, Antiochus IV, 
or Epiphanes, precipitated the 
struggle recounted in First and 
Second Maccabees. He took the 
title Epiphanes, meaning “God 
made manifest.” His enemies, by 
a slight change in the Greek form, 
made it mean “the madman.” 

Like Alexander the Great, he 
was interested in the spread of 
Greek culture, but he lacked the 
former ruler’s wisdom as to the 
methods to be used in achieving 
his purpose. Where it was not ac- 
cepted willingly, he determined 
to impose it by force. Palestine 
was perhaps the most notable in- 
stance of such nonacceptance. He 
was shrewd enough to see that 
the basic source of opposition was 
the loyalty of the people to their 
religion. So he determined to get 
rid of it, root and branch. 

In his attempt to do this, he 
struck at the major points in 
Judaism—the Temple and sacrifi- 
cial system, the Scriptures, and 
the practice of circumcision. The 
latter was forbidden, the Scrip- 
tures were confiscated and their 
possession prohibited, and the 
Temple was desecrated. A statue 
of Zeus was set up there—“the 
abomination that makes desolate” 
referred to in Daniel 11:31. A 
pig was sacrificed on the sacred 
altar. These events and the reac- 
tion that followed are recounted in 
First and Second Maccabees. 


THE MACCABEAN PERIOD 


The books get their names from 
the title given the first in the line 


of heroes in the titanic struggle, 


Judas Maccabeus. This title is % 


generally understood to mean 


“hammerer,” although objections : 


have been raised to this interpre- 


tation. The family name was Has- : 


mon, so that, although the period 


of independence achieved is © 
known as the Maccabean King- 
dom, the rulers are spoken of as ~ 
Hasmoneans or as belonging to ~ 


the Hasmonean dynasty. 
The story of the revolt insti- 
gated by Mattathias Hasmon and 


carried on by his sons is one of | 


the most remarkable in the an- 


nals of humanity in its struggle | 


for religious liberty. 


First and Second Maccabees 


differ from each other, although 
in general they deal with the 
same subject matter. The second 
is not a continuation of the first 
but rather a variation of the same 
theme. The difference is due to a 
difference of authors and pur- 
pose. It has been said that one 
may characterize the author of 


the first as “a sober historian who 


wished to glorify Israel and its 
heroic Maccabean leaders” and 
the other as “a moralizing theolo- 
gian who wished to emphasize 
the immeasurable superiority of 
Judaism over heathenism.” ! 

Since the first is the work of 
a plain and honest chronicler who 
set down the facts in historical 
sequence, it may seem to lack 
something of the charm of a more 
adorned tale. It is made more com- 
plex by the frequent introduction 
of the names of new generals and 
new kings in Syria. 

This book begins by giving the 
background of conflict, a resumé 
of the Greek Empire from Alex- 
ander to Antiochus. It then re- 
counts the careers of Mattathias, 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon. 

Second Maccabees begins with 
the period shortly before the ac- 

1 From An Introduction to the Apocrypha, 


by Bruce Metzger; Oxford University Press, 
1957; page 1380. Used by permission. 
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cession of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and continues through the career 
of Judas only. It more or less par- 
allels the first nine chapters of 
First Maccabees. 

They both recount the astound- 
ing fact that within three years 
Judas was able to drive the 
Syrians out of Judea except for 
a garrison in a fortress in Jeru- 
salem. The latter was sufficiently 
hemmed in for him to be able to 
restore the worship in the Temple. 
Thus freedom of religion had 
been achieved. 

That he had been able to do 
this with a group of unarmed, un- 
trained people as over against the 
full force of the military power of 
Syria is one of the marvels of his- 
— Two factors made this possi- 

e: 

1. The nature of the terrain. 
Well known by Judas and his 
men, less familiar to the Syrians, 
it was rough and rocky, making it 
easier for a few to defend. 

2. Much more important was 
the morale of his group. They 
were fighting for their faith and 
homeland and were a people for 
whom religion and patriotism 
were one. Patriotic fervor was 
undergirded by a confidence in 
the help of their God. 

The re-establishment of wor- 
ship in the Temple was a major 
undertaking because of the profa- 
nation it had suffered. There is 
a story of an odd problem that 
presented itself. It was agreed 
that the altar on which the pig 
had been sacrificed must be torn 
out and replaced by another. But 
the question arose as to what to 
do with the stones of the old one. 
As they had been desecrated, they 
were no longer holy; but having 
once been consecrated, they could 
never again be just ordinary 
stones and discarded as such. 

The Book of the Law was their 
guide in such matters, but there 
was no precedent for a case such 
as this. It was believed, too, that 
at that time God was no longer 
speaking to people directly 
through prophets. It was finally 
decided to store the stones under 
the Temple until a prophet arose 
who could solve the problem. 

Worship was finally restored in 


165 s.c. The event is still cele- 
brated in Jewish households as 
Hanukkah, or the feast of lights 
as it is called because of the 
prominence of lights in its ob- 
servance. 

“Often the family will have a 
special Hanukkah candlestick, 
with eight receptacles arranged 
about a central shaft. Accom- 
panied with songs and stories, at 
sundown on each day of the eight- 
day festal period a candle is 
lighted. Some groups of Jews, 
however, light all eight the first 
evening and remove one candle 
each day afterward. Special foods 
are prepared during this week, 

. and children receive gifts 
from parents and relatives.” ? 

Because this festival falls near 
December 25 and its form of cele- 
bration is similar, it forms an in- 
teresting parallel to the Christian 
celebration of Christmas. 

Religious freedom was secured 
under Judas, but it remained for 
Jonathan and Simon, the second 
and third of the brothers, to 
achieve political freedom. They 
continued to lead the campaign 
launched by their father, Matta- 
thias. 

Their achievements were diplo- 
matic as well as military. This 


was possible because of conflicts 


between rival groups in the 
Syrian Empire. They were able 
to play one off against the other 
and gain favors from both. Jona- 
than was recognized as high 
priest, and upon his death Simon 
was made hereditary high priest 
with all the power of civil govern- 
ment as well. Thus the almost un- 
believable had happened. After 
having lived under foreign domi- 
nation for some five centuries or 
more, Judah was once more an 
independent nation. 

But, sad to relate, the Jews, 
after having won their independ- 
ence against almost hopeless 
odds, very soon lost it again. They, 
like nations today, were able to 
win a war but did not know how 
to win a peace. The new state 
was soon torn by corruption and 
internal jealousy and lasted less 
than a century, 143-63 B.c. 





® Ibid., pages 186-87. 


By the end of this period the 
situation in the Hasmonean king- 
dom became intolerable. Two 
rival claimants for the throne 
were engaged in civil war. Pom- 
pey was carrying on a campaign 
in the East. Each of the rivals ap- 
pealed to him for help. But the 
people of the land sent still a 
third embassy asking that neither 
be allowed to rule and begging 
Rome to take over the govern- 
ment. 

Thus the independence, won by 
such heroism and sacrifice, was 
deliberately handed over to an- 
other foreign power. Palestine 
came under the domination of 
Rome—the situation that existed 
at the beginning of the New 
Testament period. 

Strong religious parties de- 
veloped during this Maccabean 
period. In the beginning of the 
struggle the people had been 
pretty much united under Judas. 
When, however, religious liberty 
was won, the extreme separatist 
group felt that their objective had 
been achieved and withdrew their 
support. They became the party 
of the Pharisees. Those who con- 
tinued the struggle for political 
independence were the predeces- 
sors of the Sadducees. 

In the civil conflicts that de- 
veloped after independence, the 
two parties became sharply de- 
fined, one having the support of 
one political leader, the other that 
of another. The Sadducees for the 
most part furnished the political 
leaders under Rome. They were 
adaptable politically but conserv- 
ative religiously. They recognized 
only the written law and so re- 
jected the religious ideas that had 
developed more recently, such as 
belief in the resurrection and 
angelology. The writer of First 
Maccabees probably belonged to 
this general group. 

The Pharisees were conserv- 
ative politically but progressive 
religiously. They recognized as 
authoritative not only the writ- 
ten law but also the oral tradition 
that had grown up around it. 
Hence their acceptance of angels, 
demons, and so forth. The writer 
of Second Maccabees probably 
belonged to the Pharisees. 
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JANUARY 29: 


The Hidden Meaning of Daniel 


INTRODUCTION 


There are two types of source 
material about any given period 
of history. There is (1) the nar- 
rative, factual account of events 
that took place during the period 
and (2) the writings produced 
within it. The latter are an ex- 
pression of the thinking of the 
time and afford important in- 
sights in regard to the life of the 
group or people in that epoch of 
their history. These also fre- 
quently contain significant in- 
terpretations of the period. 

An example of these two types 
of source material is the informa- 
tion about the people of Israel 
during the eighth century B.c. as 
found in the historical books of 
Kings ard Chronicles and that 
supplied by the writings of the 
prophets of that period—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 

There would seem to be little 
point in trying to compare the 
relative value of these two types 
of information. The fact is that 
each supplements the contribu- 
tion of the other so that our 
understanding of the period 
would be impoverished by the 
elimination of either the one or 
the other. 

The books of Maccabees studied 
in the preceding lesson are an ex- 
ample of the first of these two 
types. They give an account of the 
stirring events of the period. The 
Book of Daniel represents the 
second of the two types. It is an 
expression of at least one of the 
currents of thought of the time 
and was to a considerable degree 
a product of the situation de- 
scribed in the Maccabean books. 
Some consideration of it is, there- 
fore, relevant at this point. 

In a previous study of this book 
(see lessons for October and No- 
vember, 1960) attention was fixed 
on its message and teachings, tak- 
ing into account the light thrown 
on these by the situation in the 
Maccabean period. Here con- 
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sideration will be given it as af- 
fording an understanding of the 
thinking of the time and the 
sources that produced it. Glean- 
ings from the previous study 
should be kept in mind so that 
the present treatment may be 
more cursory and generalized in 
nature. 


RELIGIOUS THINKING OF THE 
SEconp CENTURY B.C. 


In a sense the Book of Daniel 
is an interpretation of the situa- 
tion of the time as the author saw 
it. In this matter of interpretation 
he stands in the direct succession 
of a long line of Hebrew writers. 
They never wrote history merely 
as a recounting of events. Such 
recounting was always accom- 
panied by a large element of in- 
terpretation. And it was always 
religious interpretation. They saw 
God at work in history. In fact, 
the course of history was the 
working out of God’s plans and 
purposes. This is expressed very 
clearly in the framework in which 
the Judges stories are set. (See 
Judges 2:1-19.) 

At first this concept was thought 
of as applying only to the history 
of Israel. In the thinking of later 
prophets it was broadened to in- 
clude that of other nations as well 
(Amos 9:7). This was definitely 
the philosophy of history that 
they held and the point of view 
from which they wrote. 

Therefore, for these thinkers 
there was a purpose in history; 
and it moved toward a goal. They 
did not think in terms of a succes- 
sion of cycles as did many ancient 
peoples. 

For Israel the goal was, of 
course, the realization of God’s 
good purpose for his chosen 
people as expressed in the terms 
of the covenant. But events did 
not always seem to move directly 
toward the fulfillment of this pur- 
pose. There were delays and set- 
backs through the centuries. Their 


basic confidence made disasters 
seem particularly perplexing and 
frustrating. In such circumstances 
prophetic interpretation became 
necessary if the faith of the 
people was to be saved. 

To be sure, different circum- 
stances called for differing in- 
terpretations. At times a corrupt 
social, political, moral, and reli- 
gious. situation threatened to 
bring disaster on the nation. Then 
the prophetic voice must point 
out the impending danger, con- 
demn the evils that caused it, and 
issue a call to reform in order to 
avert disaster. 

When calamity had come, it 
was interpreted as a punishment 
for their sin, not as due to weak- 
ness or lack of love for them on 
the part of their God. When hope 
was being lost in a long-drawn- 
out exile, there came the promise 
of a glorious return. So in each 
situation the faith was saved. 

The Maccabean period pre- 
sented an even different situation, 
and once again the faith was in 
danger. The Book of Daniel is the 
response of a deeply religious 
thinker to this situation, as was 
the message of the earlier proph- 
ets to theirs. How did it appear 
to him, and how did he approach 
it? 

In the first place, he saw his 
people’s faith violently attacked 
by outside forces, so violently as 
to threaten its destruction. In the 
face of this he saw many sur- 
rendering to pagan forces from 
considerations of convenience or 
fear. A continuance of such a 
course would prove fatal. Yet an- 
nihilation would seem to be the 
inevitable result of following an 
alternative course. Either way the 
case seemed hopeless. 

In spite of this he, like his 
prophetic predecessors, main- 
tained his confidence in the real- 
ization of God’s purposes for his 
people. Somehow they must be 
encouraged to be loyal to God. 
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At the same time, the author 
was a man of his time, subject to 
its influences. Among these was 
a dualistic type of thought—a 
strong emphasis on the cata- 
strophic and the use of symbolic 
literary forms. Such were the 
characteristics of so-called apoc- 
alyptic thought. So he formulated 
his message, based on his confi- 
dence in God, expressing it in the 
thought forms of his time, and 
with the purpose of encouraging 
his contemporaries to remain 
loyal to God. This he was con- 
vinced they must do at all costs. 

He attempted to achieve his 
purpose in three ways. First he 
set their situation in proper his- 
torical perspective. This was not 
the first time that they as a people 
had found themselves in a critical 
situation. Yet God had never per- 
mitted them to be destroyed. This 
was good interpreting and served 
as a basis for hope. 

In the second place, he called 
attention to the fact that these 
other situations also called for 
heroic action on the part of the 
faithful in the face of seemingly 
hopeless odds. He then proceeded 
to cite stirring examples of such. 
What hope, for instance, could 
there have possibly been for 
Daniel thrown to the lions or for 
the three cast into the fiery fur- 
nace? Yet they were delivered. 
They could not have known be- 
forehand that they would be; yet 
they remained faithful. 

Finally he assured them of the 
ultimate triumph of their cause 
because of God. The author used 
apocalyptic symbols and _ the 
literary device of seeming to 
speak from an earlier age; he con- 
sidered the signs of the times in 
assuring them that victory was 
sure and near at hand. But basic- 
ally he was sure of it because 
he was sure of God. If it cannot 
come by natural human ways, 
and he himself may doubt that it 
can, then God will use super- 
natural means to bring it about. 

In the Maccabean period there 
were not only warrior spirits like 
Mattathias and his sons but also 
a man of ardent faith who could 
produce the glowing message of 
the Book of Daniel in the dark- 


ness of the hour. The picture of 
the latter is enlightened by the 
former. 

So there is a sense in which 
Daniel, usually thought of as the 
apocalyptist, may be considered 
the prophet of the Maccabean 
period. His writing is a product 
of that period, and our knowledge 
of the writing constitutes part of 
our understanding of the time. 


VALUE OF THE STUDY OF DANIEL 


Apart from what it contributes 
to an understanding of a period 
of history, does the Book of 
Daniel contain a message that is 
pertinent for men today? Does it 
contain intrinsic religious values 
that warrant a study of it? 





One cf the signs that we have lost 
our loyalty to God is our extreme 
fear of being called bigoted. We can- 
not bear the thought of being in- 
tolerant. Judaism is impossible to 
understand if we forget that loyalty 
to God is one of its outstanding 
virtues. Today it is common to hear 
religious people advocating being 
reasonable in adjusting our lives to 
the social environment. Yet in look- 
ing back through history, we dis- 
cover that in the days of crisis it 
has been the Daniels who have 
preserved humanity’s chief treas- 
ures.—Walter G. Williams, in Adult 
Bible Course; October-November- 
December, 1960. 





One may note first that its use 
or misuse by certain groups in 
attempts to explain events or 
predict the future have brought 
it into disrepute and have re- 
sulted in a complete misunder- 
standing of it. It is worthwhile, 
therefore, to study it in order to 
see what it really contains. It was 
not and was never meant to be a 
magical prediction but rather, as 
has been noted above, a prophetic 
proclamation of a faith. 

As such a proclamation, it con- 
tains a spiritual message that is 
relevant for any ‘‘me but seems 
to be particularly so for our age. 
That is true because, widely 


separated as we are from the time 
of its composition, the two epochs 
have much in common. 

Fear of the future loomed large 
in the minds of the first readers 
of the Book of Daniel. Who could 
say that the same is not true of 
people today? 

What we fear is not the fury 
of an Antiochus Epiphanes but 
the destruction of humanity itself 
by the titanic forces we ourselves 
have unleashed and do not know 
how, or are unwilling, to control 
for the good of all. For such, con- 
fident faith in a God who is in 
control, such as Daniel expressed, 
should most certainly be perti- 
nent, especially since it came, not 
from a man in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but from one facing 
a desperate situation himself. The 
possessor of such a faith can face 
even the possibility of destruction 
by an atomic bomb, for he knows 
that God’s purposes reach beyond 
the grave. 

But neither does the Book of 
Daniel suggest complacent pas- 
sivity in the face of crisis. It is a 
call to heroic action and ahsolute 
loyalty regardless of conse 
quences. Here, too, it speaks di- 
rectly to our age, characterized 
as it is by a tendency to com- 
promise and by its cult of toler- 
ance and its mode of conformity 
and adaptaticn. 

There is no suggestion of ap- 
peasement of the powers that be 
or of adjustment to circum- 
stances in the story of Daniel, of 
whom it is said that when he 
“knew that the document had been 
signed, he went to his house 
where he had windows . . . open 
toward Jerusalem; and he got 
down upon his knees three times 
a day and prayed and gave thanks 
before his God, as he had done 
previously” (Daniel 6:10; italics 
mine). Nor does the writer intend 
to tolerate it on the part of his 
readers. 

One might well study this book 
until h2 has imbibed something 
of the spirit of its clarion call to 
absolute loyalty and of calm con- 
fidence in a God whose very ex- 
istence is an assurance of the 
ultimate triumph of the forces of 
righteousness. 
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JANUARY 1: 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES #® UNIT Il: HERITAGE AND HORI- 


ZONS IN HOME MISSIONS #® USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


For Such a Time as This 


LEADER’S HELPS y- WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER 


INTRODUCTION 


We are no longer living in the 
same nation we were before World 
War II. Vast cultural changes have 
taken place right under our very 
noses during the past two dec- 
ades; no area of American life 
remains unshaken. 

Vast technological advances 
have revolutionized our work. An 
economy of extravagance has 
made us the richest people ever 
in material possessions. 

Television and national adver- 
tising have been homogenizing our 
opinions and habits until we tend 
to develop a “mass mind.” We are 
at the same time a people of more 
and more specialization and more 
and more leisure time. 

We are an older people on an 
average, and more and more of us 
live in large metropolitan areas. 

We have more people than ever 
belonging to and_ attending 
churches. At the same time we 
have more crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and similar evils. There 
seems to be a widespread moral 
letdown. 

The Christian gospel is un- 
changing. The mission of the 
church always is to win men, 





Dr. WatzEer is associate director of 
Friendship Press. 
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women, and children to Christ 
and his body, the church. Yet the 
ways in which this mission is 
carried on will change as the out- 
ward circumstances of life change. 

Therefore we ask ourselves, 
What is the mission of the church 
in our nation today? This series 
on “Heritage and Horizons in 
Home Missions” gives us a chance 
to look at our heritage in the 
home-mission enterprise. 

More important, however, it 
gives us an opportunity to look 
ahead to new frontiers, new 
horizons, in the mission of the 
church. It enables us to open our 
hearts and minds to the Holy 
Spirit so that we may know in 
what ways God wishes to use us 
and to have us move in the mis- 
sion of the church in our land. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Naturally you will begin your 
preparation by a thorough read- 
ing of the material in the January 
issue of Adult Student. It has 
been prepared by Charles Parkin 
of the staff of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions of The Methodist 
Church. 

You will wish to read all five 
sessions, so that you may see the 
total scope of the series. It may 
be helpful to take notes on 


Parkin’s material, fixing in your 4 


mind the high points. 

Unless you have done a great 
deal of previous teaching and 
studying about the home-mission 
task of the church, you will need 
several pieces of background ma- 
terial in addition to your Bible 
and your Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Denominational and _interde- 
nominational materials have been 
prepared on this theme. Perhaps 
the most significant book for you 
to have is Safe in Bondage, An 
Appraisal of the Church’s Mission 
to America, by Robert W. Spike. 
This lifts up several challenging 
horizons the church faces. 

An excellent companion piece 
to the Spike book is In Step With 


Time, by Fred Cloud, which sets | 


forth our home-mission heritage. 
See page 29 for the source of these 
and other books. 

In addition, the Division of Na- 
tional Missions has produced a 
number of booklets and leaflets. 

For recommended audio-visuals 
consult Forecast, a quarterly pub- 
lication available free from Cokes- 
bury. 

This series of lessons will give 
us an over-all picture of the 
church’s home-mission task. How- 
ever, in order for the series to 
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These two books published by Friendship Press will provide helpful resource 
material for use with this unit, “Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions.” 


be most meaningful and specific 
you may well wish to concentrate 
somewhat on the home-mission 
task in your own community, 
whether it be city, suburb, or 
town and country. 

In this first session you will 
wish to introduce the series as 
well as this particular lesson. 

In the common view of the 
world mission of the church, the 
church is over here where we are, 
the mission is over there, over- 
seas. That view must be radically 
changed. The church is now found 
in all the world except two small 
countries; it is over there as well 
as over here. Likewise, the mis- 
sion is over here as well as over- 
seas, and we must ask for Chris- 
tians from other lands to come 
as witnesses to the non-Christians 
of our land. 

When Jesus said to the disci- 
ples, “You shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8), he was speak- 
ing to all Christians of all time— 
Asian, African, American, and all 
others. 

In exactly the same way most 
Christians have thought of their 
own congregations as the church. 
The home mission was some place 
else, such as in the slums or on 


the reservation or in the moun- 
tains or across the tracks. 

Now we must come to a fuller 
realization that a dedicated con- 
gregation of twenty in a store- 
front church in the slums is as 
much the church as is a well-to-do 
congregation in the suburbs. 

More important, the suburban 
congregation with all its re- 
sources and talent may be as 
much a mission as the little group 
in the inner city. Indeed, sub- 
urban church members may have 
much to learn from inner-city fel- 
low Christians. 

In this connection you would 
do well to read chapter 2 of Safe 
in Bondage. Perhaps you could 
ask a class member to look up 
some information about Jason 
Lee, such as given on pages 36-37 
of In Step With Time. This class 
member may do some role play- 
ing, presenting himself before the 
class as Jason Lee and telling 
in two minutes some of his ad- 
ventures in Oregon. This should 
dramatize the experiences of early 
Methodist home missionaries. 

Your purpose in this first ses- 
sion will be to help people appre- 
ciate our Methodist mission heri- 
tage and to get a glimpse of some 
of the new home-mission hori- 
zons. 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our Methodist heritage 
II. The church on the frontier 
Ill. Jason Lee, pioneer 
IV. Twentieth-century frontiers 
A. Population boom 
B. Mobility 
C. The city 


To Brecin 


You may wish to begin with a 
question to the whole group, such 
as, How did it happen that a body 
as “insignificant” as the Method- 
ists at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War could become the 
largest Protestant denomination 
in the nation? 

You may wish to jot down some 
of the answers on a blackboard so 
that later you can ask which of 
these still apply. Among the 
answers ought to be circuit-rider 
system, evangelistic zeal, per- 
sonal] piety, high moral teachings, 
practical teachings of John Wes- 
ley, native-born leadership, loy- 
alty to the nation, missionary 
devotion. You will find additional 
ideas in Adult Student. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Our Methodist heritage 


An appreciation of our Method- 
ist heritage might easily be de- 
veloped by expanding some of the 
ideas the group suggested in 
answer to the above question. 

After the Revolution the Meth- 
odists were few, being all to- 
gether less than the total member- 
ship of four or five of our largest 
present-day congregations. Yet 
they knew what they believed, 
and they possessed an enthusiasm 
for winning others that was out of 
proportion to their numbers. They 
were a “people of God” who took 
seriously the commandment, 
“You shall love the Lorp your 
God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your 
might” (Deuteronomy 6:5). 

You may wish to ask the group 
to comment on what they think 
would happen to our country if 
we had a comparable zeal. Recent 
Methodist statistics show that for 
the first time in the history of 
our church in America Methodist 
membership is growing at a slower 
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rate than the population. Instead 
of taking our full share of re- 
sponsibility for winning “out- 
siders,” as Spike calls non-Chris- 
tians, we are lagging behind. 

Has your church been growing 
in proportion to the growth of 
population in your community? 

Early Methodists were like 
Jesus’ early followers in their zeal 
to tell all men the good news of 
God’s love. In spite of the many 
hardships of all kinds which sent 
many circuit riders to an early 
grave, they persevered in their 
lonely rides through all kinds of 
weather, periods of hunger, and 
sieges of persecution to establish 
societies, preach the Word, and 
administer the sacraments. 

How many of us, either clergy 
or laymen, make comparable sac- 
rifices? Perhaps only our mis- 
sionaries, at home and abroad, 
even approach these early pio- 
neers in their devotion. 

These early Methodists were 
a people of personal piety. Prayer 
and Bible reading were a daily 
part of life, and, as Parkin indi- 
cates, even a soldier preached 
when he came to meeting. They 
were also a people devoted to 
righteousness as they perceived 
it. They set themselves strongly 
against the brawling, drunken- 
ness, gambling, and general dis- 
honesty that characterized much 
of the raw frontier life. 


II. The church on the frontier 


Chapter 2 of In Step With Time 
shows that the great home-mission 
task of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was following the 
movement of population west- 
ward. 

Various denominations had dif- 
ferent techniques for serving the 
frontiersmen. The Baptist min- 
isters were usually six-day-a- 
week farmers who preached on 
Sunday. Presbyterian ministers, 
being the best educated, were 
often schoolteachers as well as 
preachers. 

Methodists contributed the 
famous circuit-rider system, with 
a single minister sent to minister 
to a score or more of preaching 
places. Unlike their Baptist col- 
leagues these circuit riders were 
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full-time preachers, holding serv- 
ices, class meetings, and revivals 


daily. They did an enormous 
amount of traveling, not by train 
or plane but on horseback. 

Another Methodist advantage 
arose from the fact that these men 
were sent out by bishops who 
planned to cover all new territory 
as it opened up to settlement. 
Thus often the circuit rider wel- 
comed the settlers when they ar- 
rived. 

You may wish to ask the group 
in what ways the Methodist ap- 
pointment system still has ad- 
vantages over other ways of 
settling ministers. In what ways 
is the Methodist system out of 
date? 


III. Jason Lee, pioneer 


At this point you may wish to 
have the report on Jason Lee. 

Among other things you may 
wish to bring out Lee’s concern 
for Indian Americans, his in- 
terest in all aspects of life—not 
just the religious—his youthful- 
ness, his devotion to education 
and temperance, the church and 
government tributes to Lee. 

Lee was but one example out 
of hundreds who might have 
been chosen to illustrate the vast 
contribution of our home mis- 
sionaries. 


IV. Twentieth-century frontiers 


As the frontier was a vast chal- 
lenge to the missionaries of the 
nineteenth century, so is the 
population boom a challenge to 
today’s church and home-mission 
strategists. 

A. Population boom.—We are 
gaining more than three hundred 
persons an hour, as Parkin says. 
That is nine hundred every three 
hours, and nine hundred would 
be a good-sized church. In other 
words, we ought to have a new 
church every three hours morn- 
ing, noon, and night, day in and 
day out, week in and week out, 
just to keep up with the popula- 
tion. 

B. Mobility.—At the same time, 
however, this growing population 
is constantly on the move. It is 
leaving the town-and-country 
areas where most of the Protestant 


churches are located. It is going 
to the cities and suburbs and new 
housing developments which do 
not have enough churches. Thus 
the annual need for new churches 
turns out to be about five thou- 
sand or nearly fourteen new 
churches every day. 

Our country is growing “at a 
rate of a city the size of Omaha, 
Nebraska, or Richmond, Virginia, 
each month.” 1 At the same time 
more than one fifth of our fami- 
lies move each year—many of 
them into new unchurched com- 
munities. Each day in our land 
we bulldoze three thousand acres 
for new roads and houses. 

Protestant denominations have 
not been building nearly enough 
new churches to serve these com- 
munities. 

C. The city—Note Parkin’s 
section “In the Heart of the City.” 
A favorite excuse for Protestant 
churches that have fled the inner 
city and moved to the suburbs 
has been that the people in the 
inner city were almost all Roman 
Catholic in background. 

While this was not a good ex- 
cuse for leaving, it was true for 
almost a century. Now, however, 
the trend has been completely 
reversed. Second-generation Ro- 
man Catholics are moving out of 
the inner city, and those moving 
in are predominantly Protestant 
in background. Most Protestants 
will tend to doubt that this is true 
of their own city. However, a 
scientific survey will show that 
this is true in nearly every inner- 
city situation. Even many of the 
Puerto Ricans moving to our 
cities are Protestant in back- 
ground. 

You may wish to discuss with 
your group what has happened in 
the Methodist and other Protes- 
tant churches in your city or in 
a nearby city by raising a ques- 
tion such as, What is our responsi- 
bility in our city? or What is the 
responsibility of town-and-coun- 
try people for the church in the 
inner city? 

As background for this part of 
the lesson you may wish to read 
chapter 3 entitled “Rising Cities” 


1From Impact; Friendship Press; page 99. 
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Resources for This Home-Missions Study* 
Safe in Bondage, by Robert W. Spike; Friendship Press; cloth, 


$2.75; paper, $1.50 


In Step With Time, by Fred Cloud; Friendship Press; cloth, $2.95; 


paper, $1.50 


Impact; Friendship Press; $1.50 


See also pages 29, 30, 33, 37, 39, 40, 42 for additional recommenda- 


tions. 


AvupIo-VISUALS 
See the listing of recommended audio-visuals in the current issue of 
Forecast (a free quarterly publication). 
See also suggestions on pages 35, 40, 41. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store unless otherwise noted. 





in In Step With Time and chapter 
5 in Safe in Bondage. Also valu- 
able will be Dorothy McConnell’s 
Methodism in the American City 
(15 cents), which discusses what 
the home-mission forces of our 
church are already doing in the 
inner city. 

A third source of valuable in- 
formation for those concerned 
with Methodism’s inner-city re- 
sponsibility is a series of Urban 
Pamphlets produced by the Divi- 
sion of National Missions, 1701 


Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 
Your consideration of the 


home-mission horizon in the inner 
city will naturally be conditioned 
by whether your church is in 
the city, suburb, or town and 
country. You will wish to point 
out the growing interdependence 
of all Americans no matter where 
they live. City and suburb are 
absolutely depencient on town and 
country; town-and-country folk 
are more and more dependent on 
the city for services and products. 

Therefore, in our discussion of 
home-mission horizons, no Chris- 
tian can conscientiously say, 
“That’s no concern of mine; I 
live in a different kind of com- 
munity.” 

As you will note, later sessions 
in this series will deal with some 
specific inner-city problems. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


For most effective learning you 
will undoubtedly wish to involve 
group members in exploring the 
subjects treated in this series. 


A recent psychological study 
indicates that people remember 
about 10 per cent of what they 
hear, about 25 per cent of what 
they hear and see, and about 50 
per cent of what they hear and see 
and participate in. 

As a discussion leader you will 
wish to draw out the ideas of the 
members of the group. It is even 
important to elicit the prejudices 
and mistaken ideas of group 
members so that they may be 
gently corrected. 

It may be necessary in your 
group, for example, to find out 
what the members think of when 
they hear the phrase “home mis- 
sions.” Indeed, this might be a 
way to begin the session. Or you 
may have a panel of three present 
a spontaneous three-minute dis- 
cussion on “What is home mis- 
sions?” Then elicit from others 
their ideas of what it is. 

You will have a wide variety of 
replies; some persons may indi- 
cate that home missions is merely 
charity work, and perhaps some 
may think it is a waste of money. 
You may well follow this with a 
statement such as that given 
above on the whole church as a 
mission. 

Someone may be assigned to 
bring in a picture of a circuit 
rider and to describe his costume. 

Most Methodist churches in 
our country were founded with 
home-mission aid. Perhaps you 
could have someone find out 
what the home-mission board did 
for your local church in its early 
days. 


Another way to enliven and 
give reality to the whole series 
would be to ask small groups to 
visit home-mission projects in 
your area and to report on these 
visits in an appropriate session. 

Have someone prepared with 
the latest official census informa- 
tion on your community and 
county and state. Included should 
be information on mobility in 
your community. What is the 
average length of residency? 
What percentage of the people 
move in a year? 

Other questions for group dis- 
cussion have been included in 
these teaching helps. You may 
wish to rearrange them as you 
make your teaching plan. Further 
discussion questions will suggest 
themselves as you read the chap- 
ters from Safe in Bondage and In 
Step With Time. 


In CLOSING 


As you bring the session to a 
close, you may wish to enumerate 
the points that have been brought 
out. You will have your own list 
partly prepared in advance and 
partly drawn up as the group dis- 
cussion has progressed. 

However, the following may be 
suggestive: 

1. Cultural changes have made 
us a new country. 

2. Methodists, as well as other 
Protestant churches, have made a 
great contribution to our national 
heritage. 

3. Every church is a mission. 

4. The techniques, message, 
and enthusiasm of the Method- 
ists were well adapted to serve 
the people of the frontier. 

5. We need five thousand new 
Protestant churches every year 
to serve our rapidly expanding 
and constantly moving popula- 
tion. 

6. Immigration to the centers of 
cities is now largely by persons 
with Protestant background. 

7. There are no simple answers 
to the problems of the church in 
the heart of the city. Yet Chris- 
tians have a great responsibility 
to witness there, even as did the 
early disciples to whom Jesus 
said, “You shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem .. .” 
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JANUARY 8: 


The Christian's Deep Concern 


LEADER'S HELPS I WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER* 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It may be well to recognize at 
the beginning that for various 
reasons this is not an easy lesson 
with which to deal. It is difficult 
partly because it must deal with 
practical matters. It represents an 
effort to think of Christianity as a 
religion that bears on life itself. 
At this point problems arise, for 
here the teaching begins to touch 
our pet prejudices, our cherished 
habits, and some well-established 
lines of conduct. When this hap- 
pens, we react accordingly. 

When a preacher begins to 
handle subjects that deal with our 
relationships to others, protests 
are heard to the effect that he 
ought to limit himself to preach- 
ing “the pure gospel.” As long as 
we remain in the realm of theory 
and deal with Christian principles, 
we are likely to have general 
agreement. Differences arise in 
regard to practical application of 
these principles. This is due not 
only to the personal element but 
also to the very real difficulty of 
relating the Christian imperative 
to our complex modern life. 

There are so many aspects of 
life, so many frontiers of action for 
the church, so many areas of con- 
cern for individual Christians, 
that it is impossible to consider 
them all in one lesson. Three have 
been chosen for consideration. 
(See Adult Student.) Even so, 
the preparation for teaching this 
lesson covers a wide scope. We 
suggest these lines of preparation: 

1. Biblical background. You 
will want the group to consider 
the biblical material that is the 
basis for the idea the lesson title 
presupposes—that Christianity is 
a religion for life. You will want 
to take your Bible and work out 





* Portions of the helps for this lesson were 
prepared by Rhoda C. Edmeston. 
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this general basis for yourself. 
(See also Adult Student.) 

2. Historical background. This 
will include examples of the way 
in which the church has tried to 
make its message relevant for 
changing situations throughout 
the years. Give attention also to 
Methodism’s social heritage, espe- 
cially as seen in certain aspects of 
John Wesley’s work. In addition 
to Adult Student material, you 
will find help in Safe in Bondage, 
by Robert W. Spike, and The 
Story of Methodism, by Luccock, 
Hutchinson, and Goodloe (Abing- 
don Press; $5). 

3. Background reading for each 
of the three selected areas of in- 
terest. For these you will want to 
use the Discipline of The Method- 
ist Church, taking special note of 
the Social Creed. You will find 
pertinent material in the latest 
General Conference pronounce- 
ments on these various themes: 
Methodists Speak on Social Con- 
cerns, available at 10 cents each 
from the Service Department, 
Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C. 

As background for the problem 
of interracial relations the follow- 
ing books, which may be in your 
church library or public library 
or which may be obtained from 
any Cokesbury store, will prove 
helpful: The Kingdom Beyond 
Caste, by Liston Pope (Friend- 
ship Press; $1.25); Progress 
Against Prejudice, by Robert 
Root (Friendship Press; $1.25); 
Segregation and the Bible, by 
Everett Tilson (Abingdon Press; 
cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50); and 
The Racial Problem in Christian 
Perspective, by Kyle Haselden 
(Harper and Brothers; $3.50). 

Also useful will be a pamphlet 
by Robert A. McKibben entitled 


Some Evidences of ‘Inclusive- 
ness’ in Conferences, Cities and 
Local Churches, available (10 
cents) from the Division of Na- 
tional Missions, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In relation to migrant workers 
you will find the following help- 
ful: This Is the Migrant, by Lou- 
ise Rossiter Shotwell (Friendship 
Press; 60 cents) and pamphlets 
that are available from the Na- 
tional Migrant Committee, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Di- 
vision of Home Missions, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, New 
York. 

For the third area What Shall 
We Say About Alcohol? by Cara- 
dine R. Hooton (Abingdon Press; 
$2); Stumbling Block, by Douglas 
Jackson (Abingdon Press; 75 
cents); Understanding and Coun- 
seling the Alcoholic, by Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr. (Abingdon Press; 
$3.75) will be helpful, as will A 
Blueprint for Rehabilitation (25 
cents) and other pamphlets ob- 
tainable from the Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, 
Ds. 

The basic purpose of this session 
will be to help each group mem- 
ber see that Christianity has im- 
plications for all of life, that “to 
join a church is to become a re- 
cruit who lives his life not in the 
barracks, but in the field in the 
midst of the struggle” and to “be- 
come radiant for responsible ac- 
tion beyond the four walls of the 
church,” as Walter G. Muelder 
puts it (The Methodist Story, 
June, 1960, page 4). 

Your purpose should also be to 
get each member of the class to 
determine his own and his local 
church’s responsibility in imple- 
menting Christian principles in 
each of the areas studied. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Historical background 
III. Areas of concern 

A. Race relations 
B. Migrant workers 
C. Alcoholism 


To Brecin 


One way to begin this session 
would be to ask what differences 
can be noticed between the con- 
duct of people who call themselves 
Christians and that of self-re- 
specting people in the community 
who make no such claims. Per- 
haps it will be brought out that 
there seems to be very little dif- 
ference. Why would one expect 
to find a difference? 

You may wish to refer to Jesus’ 
words in Matthew “I tell you, un- 
less your righteousness exceeds 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven” (5:20) and also “And 
if you salute only your brethren, 
what more are you doing than 
others?” (5:47). 

These verses definitely suggest 
that Jesus expects his followers 
to do more than others. If there 
is no noticeable difference, what is 
the reason? Is it because society 
in general in America has become 
Christian? Would anyone agree 
to that? Is it that we who call 
ourselves Christians are not do- 
ing the “more” that the Master 
expects of us? This discussion 
will lead directly into the idea 
that Christianity is a religion for 
life, that the righteousness of 
Christians should exceed that of 
others, that Christians should be 
more deeply concerned. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


From this beginning you may 
go on to consider the biblical 
basis for such a concept, referring 
to Adult Student on this point. 
You may wish to write on 
the blackboard the main points 
presented there, in some such 
manner as this: 

A. Jesus’ teaching 

He expected faith in him to bear 
fruit in life. 

He spoke of the uselessness of 
hearing without doing. 


































Artist: Frank O. Salisbury 


John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, had a deep social concern. 


By his example he taught the 
obligation of being concerned 
about, and active in, meeting the 
needs of people. 

B. In the Old Testament 

The place of ethical teaching in 
the Ten Commandments 

The teaching and concern of the 
prophets 

C. The writings and example 
of the early church 

Paul’s teaching 

James’s teaching 

Examples in the life of the 
church. 


II. Historical background 


At this point you may ask for 
examples of situations in which 
the church, particularly the 
church in America, has been 
aware of needs growing out of 
new situations and has tried to 
meet them. Here you may refer 
to Adult Student and Safe in 
Bondage, but the class will thinx 
of other examples. 

From this it is easy to proceed 
to give attention to Methodism’s 
unique heritage of social action in 





the person of its founder. You 
may want to have a class member 
give a brief report on Wesley’s 
position on social questions of his 
day. You may emphasize in par- 
ticular the points at which he 
pioneered, acting in advance of 
current practices. Judging from 
this, what position would you ex- 
pect him to take on present-day 
social problems? 

As Christians and as Methodists 
let us look at a few areas of special 
concern, “anguish spots” in our 
society. 


III. Areas of concern 


A. Race relations. — First 
among these concerns will come 
the question of relationships of 
people of different races and mi- 
nority groups. 

You may begin by having dif- 
ferent problem situations men- 
tioned (only mentioned at first, 
not discussed). They should come 
from different geographic areas 
and racial groups. These should 
indicate that such problems are 
not limited geographically, nor do 
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they apply only to Negroes and 
whites. 

Before these problems are dis- 
cussed, you may well talk of the 
perspective from which Christians 
will view the problem. Here the 
book by Haselden will be particu- 
larly helpful, for he develops this 
thesis in an unusually interesting 
fashion. 

If there is a specifically Chris- 
tian perspective, what is its focus? 
Would it not be in the teachings 
of Jesus? What are some of these? 
You might mention the worth of 
personality and Jesus’ condemna- 
tion of anything that hurts human 
personality. What is the effect of 
discriminatory practices on human 
personality? Here again Hasel- 
den’s material will be helpful. Or 
you may want to consider the 
golden rule. 

A bit of role playing may be 
effective at this point. A pertinent 
saying of North American Indian 
origin is, “You cannot understand 
a man until you have walked three 
moons in his moccasins.” This is 
what role playing tries to do. 

For example, consider the true 
story of a minister of education in 
the Mexican government and his 
wife, who brought their family to 
the United States for a visit. They 
were sight-seeing in a certain city 
at lunchtime and decided to eat 
in a nice-looking restaurant. But 
as they were about to enter, they 
saw the sign “No dogs or Mex- 
icans admitted.” 

Ask the group to try to imagine 
how these people felt, what they 
may have said about the experi- 
ence, and what explanation they 
may have given their children. 
Then ask two members to role- 
play the parts of the official and 
his wife as they talked about the 
experience. 

If any of the class have read 
the story of the white man who 
disguised himself as a Negro and 
traveled through the South re- 
cently, it will help at this point to 
have one or two of his experiences 
mentioned. 

What does such humiliation do 
to personality? What about Jesus’ 
words: “As you did it to one of 
the least of these my brethren, 
you did it to me”? 
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If there is a Christian perspec- 
tive, if Christians are to be more 
concerned and to do more than 
others, where would one expect 
Christians and the church to be? 
Would they not be well out aheaa, 
pioneering? In actual practice is 
the church ahead of other institu- 
tions? 

What would be the reason that 
the local branch of the American 
Association of University Women 
in a certain Southern city has been 
interracial for more than five 
years while the Wesleyan Service 
Guilds in the Methodist churches 
of this same city are not, even 
though the latter are presumably 
composed of the same class of 
women? 

B. Migrant workers.—Problems 
connected with the migrant work- 
ers in our midst is another area 
of concern. If any members have 
had personal experience in this 
area, they may be asked to report 
on different phases of it. 

What are some _ difficulties 
migrant workers face? Certainly 
mention will be made of the near 
tragedy of not having settled 
places of abode where families 
can take root. This is particularly 
sad for adolescents and other 
young persons. Other difficulties 
include the lack of proper educa- 
tional opportunities, inadequate 
transportation facilities, poor 
housing, inaccessibility of local 
health services. 

On the other hand, what con- 
tributions do migrant workers 
make to the economy of the coun- 
try? 

What problems do they present 
for the community? 

Some account should be given 
of what the church has attempted 
to do in this area. On this you will 
find much help in materials to be 
obtained from the National 
Migrant Committee referred to 
above. 

A statement from this commit- 
tee gives this purpose: “In the 
Migrant Ministry the churches 
are united to serve men, women 
and children who are following 
the crops. This program is cen- 
tered in the Christian faith and 
seeks to share that faith with the 
migrant and to develop in him a 


sense of his personal worth, be- 
longing and responsibility. It seeks 
to awaken the community to the 
opportunity and obligation of 
sharing equally all the protective 
benefits and warmth of commu- 
nity life. It challenges the local 
churches to include these seasonal 
neighbors in their concern and 
full fellowship. It calls on the state 
and nation to apply Christian 
principles to the economy in which 
migrants live and work.” 

Consideration of this statement 
may be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion as to practical means for 
achieving the various points men- 
tioned in the purpose. The same 
pamphlet lists basic elements in 
the program planned with this 
aim in view. 

C. Alcoholism.—Turning now 
to the question of alcoholism, you 
may put before the class some 
facts that indicate the enormity of 
the problem. Here you will note 
the material in Adult Student; use 
also information obtained from 
sources suggested above. In ad- 
dition, you ought to secure the 
most recent official statistics on 
deaths from traffic accidents. 

You will want to consider social 
drinking as a contributing cause 
to traffic accidents. Can we avoid 
the conclusion that those who sup- 
port and participate in this prac- 
tice participate also in this almost 
wholesale slaughter of people on 
our highways? 

How does all this appear in the 
light of Christian principles of the 
worth of human personality and 


-love of one’s neighbor? Why do 


church members, folks who in- 
tend to be Christian, give their 
approval and support to such a 
practice? To what extent is it the 
result of social pressure, a matter 
of doing it because others do so? 
How does this relate to Paul’s ad- 
vice, “Do not be conformed to this 
world” (Romans 12:2) ? 

The other day a woman who be- 
longs to a small social club re- 
ported that some time ago one 
member had served an alcoholic 
beverage when she entertained 
the group. Since that time all the 
rest have thought they had to 
do it, too. She concluded, “Be- 
lieve me, they are just going to 
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have to do without it when they 
come to my house.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


There are many aspects of these 
problems, and it will not be pos- 
sible to deal with them all in one 
discussion. This is true of each 
of the topics considered in this 
lesson. 

Perhaps so much interest can 
be aroused that the group will 
want to devote other discussions 
to these topics. This may happen 
if such stimulating, thought-pro- 
voking questions are asked that 
they cannot possibly be covered 
in one session. To this end you 
might even interrupt an en- 
thusiastic discussion, suggesting 
that it be continued at another 
time. 

Several suggestions for group 
involvement are given in the 
above section. Here is another sug- 
gestion: 

The class may be divided into 
three groups for a brief buzz 
session. Ask that each group dis- 
cuss practical steps that can be 
taken by individuals or by the 
class in regard to one of these 
problems in the local church and 
community. Suggestions that arise 
may form the basis of a group 
project. 


In CLOSING 


In view of the wide scope of 
this lesson, you may close with a 
summary statement of principles, 
such as the following: 

1. There is a definite Christian 
perspective from which to view 
problems of social concern. 

2. Christians have a New Testa- 
ment directive to guide their ac- 
tion in each of these areas. 

3. A Christian is obligated to 
follow this directive in these and 
all other areas if he is to be loyal 
to his dedication to Christ. He 
must not be an escapist in regard 
to the problems in any of them. 
Consider the statement: “There is 
no point .. . in building up more 
churches with people who want 
to run away from juvenile de- 
linquents, alcoholics, the mentally 
upset, factory workers and racial 
minorities” (The Methodist Story, 
June, 1960, page 3). 
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To Reform and Redeem 


LEADER'S HELPS ae WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


From a careful rereading of the 
Adult Student material you will 
see that this third session of the 
unit on “Heritage and Horizons 
in Home Missions” covers a wide 
area of concern. 

We are lifting up certain high 
points, certain horizons, certain 
frontiers facing the churches. 

If one of these issues is particu- 
larly acute at the present time in 
your community or your local 
church, you may wish to concen- 
trate on it. Since a study of issues 
is incomplete unless it is followed 
by appropriate action, you may 
wish to appoint a small committee 
to make such recommendations. 

This particular session may 
well lead to a consultation with 
the commission on education con- 
cerning the youth program of the 
local church and of the commu- 
nity. It should lead members to 
action concerning church pro- 
grams for the aging, who compose 
an ever-enlarging section of our 
population. 

This lesson should also motivate 
the class members in providing a 
more adequate program for re- 
habilitation of alcoholics. 

Important resources are Safe 
in Bondage, pages 77-78 and 119- 
26; Impact, pages 30-35 and 107- 
25; Understanding and Counseling 
the Alcoholic, by Howard J. Cline- 
bell, Jr.; A Blueprint for Rehabili- 
tation. 

You, or someone to whom you 
give the assignment, should know 
the facts about rehabilitation pro- 
grams as well as programs for 
youth and for the aging in your 
immediate community—both 
within and outside the churches. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Rehabilitation and the 
church’s mission 


II. Youth and the church’s mis- 
sion 
III. Delinquency and the 
church’s mission 
IV. The aging and the church’s 
mission 
To BEGIN 


The church’s home-missions 
task is not merely evangelism and 
church building and reaching into 
new communities, not even chari- 
table and humanitarian programs, 
essential and fine as these are; it is 
the total impact of the church on 
society, and particularly on those 
factors in modern life that affect 
the individual. 

The church’s mission involves 
care for the troubled, the op- 
pressed, the poor, the sick, the 
sorrowing through various hu- 
manitarian programs. We tradi- 
tionally associate such programs 
with the term “home missions.” 

If you have time, one way of 
bringing this out would be to 
do some brain-storming on the 
question, What is home missions? 
By this technique members of the 
group call out ideas on the ques- 
tion in a word or two without 
elaboration. You jot the ideas on 
the blackboard in the order given 
and then draw them into a pat- 
tern that creates the group’s an- 
swer to the question. 

Helpful hints on this study ap- 
pear in the article “An Informal 
Encyclopedia of Home Missions” 
on pages 36-57 of Impact. 

You will wish to lift up the last 
part of the above definition: “the 
total impact of the church on so- 


ciety . . . particularly on those 
factors .. . that affect the indi- 
vidual.” 


Someone has ‘said that the 
home-mission task of the church 
may be summarized in three 
words: healing, reconciliation, and 
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judgment. Healing means the 
concern and care of those broken 
in body, mind, or spirit. Recon- 
ciliation is between God and men 
and between men and their fel- 
low men. We have heeded quite 
faithfully these aspects of the task. 

In declaring the judgment of 
God upon those elements in so- 
ciety which injure and destroy 
persons we have been much less 
faithful. In working for the kind 
of society in which a child of God 
can develop into the fullest kind 
of person, we have fallen way be- 
hind. 

The group may wish to spend a 
few minutes discussing what 
is meant by the sentence, “The 
gospel is a gospel of redemption 
for men and for society.” 

Another way to begin is to 
raise this question for discussion: 
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How do you account for the fact 
that in the United States we seem 
to have a boom in religion and 
economic prosperity but at the 
same time we have more crime, 
more delinquency, more broken 
homes and more mental illness? 


How To PROCEED 


I. Rehabilitation and the church’s 

mission 

In moving from a discussion of 
the expanding view of the home- 
mission task to a discussion of re- 
habilitation of alcoholics, you will 
want first to refer briefly to last 
week’s discussion of alcoholism. 

“Alcoholics are persons in need 
of diagnosis, understanding, guid- 
ance and treatment. They are 
especially in need of pastoral care 
and the divine love which the 
church can bring them. There 





Older adults need to be needed. 


Edward Wallowitch 
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need be no condoning of their be- 
havior, but neither should a 
church permit its antagonism to 
alcohol to prevent its offering an 
effective ministry to alcoholics 
and their families. Ministers and 
churches should not be content 
merely to direct alcoholics to 
treatment centers. 

“|. We look to... churches... 
to encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of clinics and 
other appropriate therapeutic fa- 
cilities when competently con- 
ducted, for the victims of alcohol- 
ism. We urge the churches to give 
any help possible especially to 
those organizations which seek to 
include the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith in working toward the 
cure and rehabilitation of alcohol- 
ics. 

“The church should disseminate 
such sound information as is now 
available concerning the under- 
standing and counseling of per- 
sons with alcohol problems. The 
churches have a special responsi- 
bility to assist pastors to become 
more effective counselors in this 
field. They also should encourage 
and undertake new work looking 
toward the more effective use of 
the resources of the Christian 
faith to reclaim problem drinkers 
and alcoholics.” 1 

A Blueprint for Rehabilitation 
(see page 30) suggests specific 
steps in providing a rehabilitation 
program and could provide the 
basis for a constructive discussion. 

Another problem of increasing 
importance in our society is drug 
addiction. The principles of re- 
habilitation outlined above would 
apply here also. The filmstrip The 
Hook (70 frames; color; sale, $6; 
from Cokesbury) would be valu- 
able in such a discussion. 

At what points can your group 
take hold of this problem of re- 
habilitation in your community? 


Il. Youth and the church’s mis- 
sion 


You may wish to point out our 
nation’s fascination with teen- 
agers (see Safe in Bondage, pages 
119-21). Then ask the members 





1 From a pronouncement adopted by The 
General Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, February 26, 1958. 


of the group Spixe’s question: 
“Why is America fascinated by 
teen-agers?” 

Some persons suggest that our 
nation itself is in its adolescence. 
Others say that Americans are in- 
curable romanticists. Many in our 
nation have been taught to be 
afraid of growing old, of growing 
up. Our people spend countless 
millions of dollars on hair dyes, 
wrinkle removers, chin straps, 
and other gadgets to conceal their 
ages. 

At the same time that we are 
fascinated by teen-agers, we fail, 
many of us, to understand the 
teen-agers of our own commu- 
nities and the forces that are 
molding them. 

Someone has said that two ex- 
treme attitudes toward our young 
people are prevalent in the 
United States. One is the failure 
to recognize them as persons with 
minds of their own and a growing 
ability to make their own deci- 
sions. The other extreme is quite 
the opposite—that of parents who 
throw their children more or less 
on their own from the time they 
are junior high age. 

It is difficult to say which of 
these extremes has the more dis- 
astrous effect. We do know, how- 
ever, that when young people 
from these homes—the authori- 
tarian and the permissive—get to- 
gether in school or church, youth 
problems result. 

The important thing for your 
group is to see the need for a 
strong, well-planned, community- 
wide, church-sponsored youth 
program. Do the young people 
themselves have a significant part 
in the planning? Does the pro- 
gram provide for worship, serious 
discussion of the questions young 
people are really asking, creative 
recreation, interdenominational 
fellowship, and private counseling 
for those persons with serious 
problems? 

What do the members of your 
group think about teen-age be- 
havior codes adopted by some 
groups? Should the churches or 
schools or community govern- 
ment undertake to develop a simi- 
lar code for your community? If 
so, how? If not, why not? 





III. Delinquency and the church’s 
mission 
Even if there are only a few 

juvenile delinquents in our com- 
munity, the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is our problem. If we 
have even one young person in 
our community who feels inse- 
cure and alone and shows anti- 
social behavior, then the problem 
is critically ours. 

Keep in mind that more than 
95 per cent of American young 
people never get into trouble that 
classifies them as delinquents. On 
the other hand, we ought to re- 
mind ourselves of Jesus’ parable 
of the shepherd whose ninety- 
nine sheep were safe but who 
went to seek the other one. 

As long as there is a single de- 
linquent in the United States, 
Christians have a responsibility to 
be working for the elimination of 
those factors that give rise to de- 
linquency. But when 300,000 
young people under eighteen are 
charged with crimes in one year, 
the situation truly is critical for 
churches, schools, and _ social 
agencies alike. 

You may wish to ask your 
group what factors they believe 
give rise to delinquency. Un- 
doubtedly some will have over- 
simplified explanations and rem- 
edies. 

J. Edgar Hoover has said: “The 
criminal is the product of spir- 
itual starvation. If we are to get 
down io fundamentals in ap- 
proaching the problem of crime, 
it is necessary to begin to build 
the spiritual structure of the child 
at the cradle.” 

Your group may well be 
shocked to know how many crim- 
inals and delinquents actually 
have been related to churches and 
church schools. You could ask, 
What is wrong? 

The group may then turn to 
constructive actions that 
churches and community groups 
can take to prevent delinquency. 
Several suggestions are given in 
Adult Student. 

Among others the group may 
bring out the following points: 
Ministers and laymen alike ought 
to proclaim constantly the heart 
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of the gospel—that God has the 
power to redeem even the de- 
graded. Churches ought to set 
forth clearly standards of moral 
behavior. The terrible tendency 
to say that moral standards are a 
relative matter has invaded some 
churches. 

Churches ought to find out as 
much as possible about their com- 
munities—the embarrassing facts 
as well as the good. The commu- 
nity and church youth programs 
should be well-rounded. Why do 
young people often accuse the 
church youth program of being 
tame and unrelated to the real 
questions that are bothering 
them? 

A church youth program corre- 
lated with school activities should 
be an all-week program. The less 
privileged the area the more vital 
is a full-time program. The 
church program should co-oper- 
ate with that of every community 
agency seeking to help young peo- 
ple and their families. 

No amount of special youth 
work can substitute for strong 
and loving Christian homes. 
Churches may be making their 
greatest attack on delinquency 
when they strengthen the moral 
foundations of family life. 

This plan includes welcoming 
broken families into the church 
fellowship and making an attempt 
to provide an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance of those who have gone 
through the tragedy of divorce or 
separation. Countless studies 
show a higher correlation be- 
tween broken, unhappy homes 
and juvenile delinquency than 
any other factor. 

Are there broken homes in 
your community whose members 
are not in the fellowship of any 
church? 

Indicate the importance of a 
church’s maintaining co-operative 
relationships with officers of the 
courts and city officials who have 
responsibility for youth. Do your 
minister and the adult advisers 
of your youth fellowship know 
court and police officials person- 
ally? This can be critically impor- 
tant if one of your young persons 
at some time comes up against the 
law. 
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IV. The aging and the church’s 
mission 

Another significant horizon in 
the mission of the church is found 
at the other end of the age line. 
By 1975 twenty-five million per- 
sons (or 11 per cent of the popu- 
lation) in the United States will 
be over sixty-five years of age. 
Those people will constitute near- 
ly one fourth of all the voters. Is 
it any wonder that political 
leaders are concerned about bene- 
fits for the aging? 

You will wish to lift up the 
point that Parkin makes about 
the dual responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of the church with regard 
to the aging. It has become evi- 
dent in recent years that the 
greatest need of retired persons is 
to feel needed. On the other hand, 
the church, always short on per- 
sonnel to do essential jobs, can 
and should give such retired per- 
sons opportunities for voluntary 
services according to their capaci- 
ties, training, and strength. 

The group could then compile 
a list of aging persons in your 
church or in your immediate com- 
munity. Information about each 
could be quietly compiled for the 
guidance of those who may work 
with them. 

What is the person’s state of 
health? Is he a shut-in? How does 
he occupy his time? What are his 
hobbies? What might he do for 
the church? Is he a church mem- 
ber? Does he attend? Is he part 
of a small fellowship group? Does 
he have leadership potential? You 
will think of other helpful infor- 
mation that can be recorded. 

The problems and concerns of 
retired adults are somewhat dif- 
ferent from others. The church 
should consider presenting a sub- 
scription to the Methodist periodi- 
cal Mature Years (30 cents a 
quarter) to each family with mem- 
bers over sixty-five. It should plan 
discussion groups for these per- 
sons. Has your church moved in 
this direction? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Several ways of involving the 
group have already been sug- 
gested. These include a commit- 
tee to recommend group action, 





one or more persons to search out 
the facts on youth programs, 
brain-storming on what home mis- 
sions is, and a number of ques- 
tions for discussion by the group. 

You may find it helpful to have 
a panel of three persons discuss 
briefly a rehabilitation program 
for your community. A panel, 
as you know, is not a series of 
speeches but a back-and-forth dis- 
cussion among the panel mem- 
bers. Following this the subject 
could be thrown open to discus- 
sion by the whole group. 

In order to dramatize youth 
program needs, you may ask some 
group members to do some role 
playing. Ask one or two to play 
the role of young people in vari- 
ous situations with adults, such 
as (1) asking to take the car out 
on a very stormy night, (2) tell- 
ing the youth advisers what they 
think the youth program should 
be, (3) explaining to parents why 
they do not wish to go to church 
school, (4) answering the ques- 
tion: What do you think of the 
ministry as a career? You will 
think of other situations common 
to your church and community. 

Someone may be asked to re- 
port on delinquency in your im- 
mediate community. What are the 
chief problems? What seems to be 
the explanation? 

If there are older adults in 
your group, you may wish to have 
a couple of them tell what they 
think the church should be offer- 
ing for older adults in addition to 
what is already being done. 

The White House Conference on 
Aging was held January 9-12. Ask 
someone to report on news items 
and articles regarding it. 


In CLOSING 


The summary should include: 
(1) a brief listing of significant 
conclusions on the programs for 
rehabilitation and for youth and 
the aging in your community and 
(2) a listing of proposed actions 
resulting from this discussion. 

You may have listed some sum- 
mary points on the blackboard or 
on newsprint charts during the 
session. This would be helpful. 

Make assignments for next 
week’s session at this time. 
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God's Fellow Workmen 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s session presents the 
home-mission enterprise from the 
point of view of full and personal 
participation by Christian laymen 
whatever their daily vocations. 
The word “laymen” as used here 
includes both men and women. 

In this session the group mem- 
bers should gain a greater appre- 
ciation of the fact that many great 
evangelistic and mission advances 
of the church have come as the re- 
sult of lay witnessing and lay- 
men’s movements. 

One would hope that your lay- 
men may catch a new vision of 
the possibilities of winning to 


. Christ the outsiders in your com- 


munity. Also they may see new 
opportunities of reaching persons 
in their trades and professions 
through vocational ministries. 

Try to obtain a copy of Lay 
Preaching in the Rural Church, 
by Charles A. Stuck (Tidings; 40 
cents). Perhaps your church li- 
brary has one. 

In Safe in Bondage Spike has 
several references to the ministry 
of Protestant laymen. On pages 
43-44 he describes vocational min- 
istries and evangelism. Chapter 6 
discusses the possible influence of 
laymen in culture-molding pro- 
fessions. Chapter 8 describes the 
outsiders, people we meet every 
day and for whom the church and 
Christ seem to mean very little. 

Another valuable aid is the high 
lights of an address by Eugene L. 
Smith of the Methodist Board of 
Missions, which can be found in a 
new book, Every Tribe and 
Tongue, available from any Cokes- 
bury store ($1). 

Again you will wish to study 
carefully Parkin’s material. He 





*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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gives many facts that can serve 
as an excellent basis for discus- 
sion. It would be especially valu- 
able if the group members would 
read Parkin’s material in ad- 
vance. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Every man a witness 

II. The Methodist lay heritage 
III. Lay missionaries 
IV. Women and the mission 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to point out that 
nearly all the great religions of 
the world grew out of the work of 
laymen—men who were not 
priests or professional religious 
workers. 

Whether we think of Moses or 
Jesus or Mohammed or Buddha 
or any of the other founders of 
world religions, we see that they 
were laymen. 

In the same way, some of the 
most successful modern religious 
cults were founded by laymen: 
Mormonism by Joseph Smith, a 
farmer; Christian Science by 
Mary Baker Glover Patterson 
Eddy, a housewife; Unity School 
of Christianity by Charles and 
Myrtle Fillmore, laymen. Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses grew out of the 
preaching of Pastor Russell, but 
its advance to a movement with 
hundreds of thousands of fol- 
lowers was the work of a layman, 
“Judge” Rutherford. 

The outstanding prophets of Is- 
rael were laymen. 

In the same way some of the 
great advances of the Christian 
movement grew out of the work 
of men whose jobs were in other 
lines of work originally. 

All this is not to say that we 
wish our laymen to go out and 
start new religions. It is to say 
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that at critical times it is often 
possible for laymen to see hori- 
zons in the mission of the church 
which the professional religious 
worker may miss. 

You may wish to ask the group 
to name some outstanding laymen 
who have made notable contribu- 
tions in Christian advance. 
George Fox, Dwight L. Moody, 
and John R. Mott may be among 
the names that come to mind. 
Francis of Assisi, whom even 
Protestants call “Saint,” was a 
layman. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Every man a witness 


This ought to lead naturally in- 
to a discussion of the fact that the 
earliest Christian leaders were 
laymen and that they believed 
that every man should witness 
constantly to his faith. 

Several of the daily Scripture 
readings could be appropriately 
mentioned at this point. As the 
early Christians were scattered 
by persecution, they witnessed 
everywhere to their faith—to the 
Jews first and then to the Greeks 
(Acts 11:19-21)—and a revival 
came about. 

This reminds one of the great 
revival in the United States in 
1857-58. It came about not 
through the leadership of clergy- 
men but through the witnessing 
and prayer meetings and groups 
led by Christian laymen of all 
trades and professions and classes. 

In the Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus spoke of his followers as 
the “salt of the earth” and the 
“light of the world.” (Matthew 
5: 13-16.) This indicates that he 
thought of witnessing by both 
deed and word as the responsi- 
bility of every Christian. 

The messengers Jesus is de- 
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scribed as sending out 
in Luke 10:1-12 were 
certainly not priests. 
We would call them 
witnessing laymen. 

Certainly when Jesus 
indicated that his fol- 
lowers should go into 
all the world to witness 
to their faith, he was 
not thinking of a small 
group of professionally 
trained ministers but of 
Christian laymen. Each 
was to contribute to 
the cause according to 
his particular talent 
(Matthew 25:14-30). 

This concept of the 
vital role laymen play 
in the mission of the 
witnessing church was 
vitally reaffirmed for 
Protestants in the great 
Reformation doctrine of 
the priesthood of all 
believers. This doc- 
trine, contrary to an 
all-too-common belief, 
' does not mean each 
man is his own priest. 
Rather, it means that 
each man is a priest to 
his neighbor and there- 
fore is responsible to 
witness to him. 

In this day of specialization 
there is a strong tendency even 
in Protestantism to say, “Re- 
ligion? We leave that up to the 
experts, the clergy.” Such an at- 
titude is a denial of our Christian 
faith as well as of our Protestant 
heritage. We are responsible for 
our neighbors. As long as anyone 
in our community is outside the 
church and has not come to know 
Christ, this should be constantly 
on the consciences of laymen as 
well as clergy. 


II. The Methodist lay heritage 


You will wish to recall Parkin’s 
discussion of the importance of 
laymen in early Methodism. John 
Wesley and his brother Charles 
and Thomas Coke, first American 
Methodist bishop, were all or- 
dained Anglican clergymen. The 
great majority of the early Meth- 
odist preachers and leaders, how- 
ever, were laymen drawn. from 
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Tim Harden 


Lay speakers play an important role 


in carrying out Methodism’s task. 


various trades and _ professions. 
Gradually many of them took on 
full-time responsibility. They 
were ordained only after Method- 
ism became a church in the final 
decades of the eighteenth century. 

Even after the full-time 
preachers were ordained, how- 
ever, Methodism depended a 
great deal on laymen. These local 
preachers, as they were called, 
had some other full-time occupa- 
tion but spent their Sundays 
preaching at points that lacked 
ordained ministers. 

So important did these persons 
become in the church that a type 
of ordination called “local ordina- 
tion” was devised. In this way 
these men could have a status and 
an authority equal to their impor- 
tance in the churches. Although 
following other occupations, local 
elders may preach and administer 
the sacraments just as the so- 
called “itinerant” or traveling 
elders may. 





A sizable proportion 
of our churches have in 
their pulpits week 
after week such local 
preachers. There is 
need, as Parkin sug- 
gests, for more laymen 
willing to undertake 
this kind of responsi- 
bility. 

You may ask the 
group to suggest the 
advantages and disad- 
vantages of a_ great 
many small churches 
on circuits that are be- 
ing served by local 
preachers as over 
against consolidated 
churches at central 
points with the people 
driving some distance 
to church. 

Are there churches 
in your vicinity which 
with the leadership of 
a lay preacher could 
have services not now 
offered? Are there men 
in your congregation 
who could thus lead 
and preach? 


III. Lay missionaries 


You may ask the 
group what they think of the 
opinions of the business executive 
from whom Parkin quotes. What 
does your group think about his 
statements (1) that the Methodist 
program is weak because it does 
not challenge laymen strongly 
enough? (2) that official-board 
discussions are mostly of incon- 
sequential matters? (3) that 
church asking and giving is on a 
basis that businessmen consider 
trifling? 

If these criticisms are justified, 
where can one begin to make 
changes? Record the various an- 
swers to this question, especially 
those that seem to have approval 
of several members. Perhaps you 
will wish to choose a committee 
to discuss these matters with your 
pastor or leading laymen. 

The group may discuss this 
question: In what sense can seek- 
ing a political office in order to 
bring Christian influence into 
government be considered a ful- 
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filling of a part of the Christian 
mission? As group members com- 
ment on this question, it would be 
well to call attention to the defini- 
tion of the home-mission task as 
dealing with “the total impact of 
the church on society.” 

There are other new horizons 
in the home-mission enterprise 
where laymen can play a leading 
role. One is in the field of voca- 
tional evangelism and ministries. 
Involved in this may be the estab- 
lishment of week-end retreat cen- 
ters like the Evangelical Acad- 
emies of Germany. Here laymen 
from business and industry, the 
arts and professions, come to- 
gether for a couple of days of solid 
discussion of personal and social 
problems as they relate to Chris- 
tian faith and belief. 

Businessmen, professional men, 
and tradesmen with theological 
and psychological training can 
counsel with and witness to other 
members of their profession. In 
our day it takes a specialist in 
one line of work to witness to 
others in that line—so specialized 
is the jargon used by workers of 
each field. 

The greatest need perhaps is for 
Christian laymen, whatever their 
field or training, to witness by 
word and deed to their faith in 
the ordinary course of carrying 
out their daily duties. 

This becomes extremely diffi- 
cult in some places in our modern 
complex society. I know an engi- 
neer, for example, who seeks, as 
best he can, to express his con- 
victions in his work. Yet if he hon- 
estly tells his superiors where 
they are wrong, he will be by- 
passed at promotion time, even 
though he may have saved his 
company many thousands of dol- 
lars. He has a family for which he 
has responsibility. Jobs in his par- 
ticular line of engineering are not 
plentiful. What is he to do under 
these circumstances? 

God in his own way is helping 
us rediscover the essential mis- 
sionary nature of the Christian 
faith. For quite some time many 
laymen, and even some clergy- 
men, believed that it was possible 
to be a Christian and not believe 
in the mission of the church. 





Nowadays this seems incred- 
ible. The Holy Spirit has been 
opening our eyes to the fact that 
to be a Christian is to be a whole- 
hearted supporter of and partici- 
pant in the mission of the church. 
The man who says, “I don’t be- 
lieve in missions,” we now realize 
is saying in effect, “I am really 
not a Christian.” 

All our churches are indebted 
to missionaries who came to our 
ancestors perhaps centuries ago, 
maybe only a generation ago. 

More than 90 per cent of the 
church buildings in our land were 
erected with some home-mission 
aid. Humanly speaking, we would 
have neither our faith nor our 
churches were it not for those 
great saints of the past who real- 
ized that being a Christian in- 
volves witnessing to that faith in 
mission outreach. 

This is one reason some sects, 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses, are so 
successful. Every member takes 
seriously his responsibility to tell 
others of his faith. Every Mormon 
young man who expects to remain 
in good standing in his church 
must give, without salary and at 
his own expense, two years of his 
life to actual missionary work. 
Would that we could match this 
kind of enthusiasm and devotion! 
What would happen to our 
church and our nation if we did? 

Another situation in which de- 
voted laymen may exercise their 
lay ministry is in the small face- 
to-face groups that are being de- 
veloped within the churches and 
communities. 

In new urban redevelopments 
land for churches is almost pro- 
hibitive in cost. Perhaps we may 
have to rent apartments and hold 
church services for eight, ten, or 
a dozen people. 

More and more small face-to- 
face fellowship and discussion 
groups are being set up by large 
congregations. The clergy cannot 
participate in all these. Indeed, 
some achievements may be more 
possible in such small groups if a 
minister is not present. In these 
groups a devoted layman can as- 
sist in offering healing, reconcili- 
ation, and judgment, which is the 
home-mission task. 





IV. Women and the mission 


Remind the group that in the 
above discussion the term “lay- 
men” included laywomen. 

The heritage of women’s lead- 
ership in Methodism has rightful- 
ly blossomed in the recognition of 
women as eligible for full minis- 
terial standing and for full mem- 
bership in the annual confer- 
ences, jurisdictional conferences, 
and General Conference of The 
Methodist Church, 

Yet it is a ‘matter of historical 
fact that women have been dis- 
criminated against in leadership 
opportunities in the church as 
well as elsewhere in society. Un- 
doubtedly this discrimination, 
combined with a deep mission 
concern, was a major factor in the 
founding of the former women’s 
missionary societies that became 
the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service with its tremendous 
program of Christian outreach 
and mission study. With such an 
organization and program there is 
opportunity for every Methodist 
woman to have full outlet for her 
mission concern. 

Methodist laywomen have re- 
sponsibility not only for the work 
of the Woman’s Division, but they 
share also in the leadership of 
the whole church. 

As Parkin suggests, more and 
more women all the time are em- 
ployed outside the home. Sociolo- 
gists tell us that soon one out of 
every two adult women will be 
employed outside the home (see 
Impact, “What We Must Plan 
For,” pages 98-106). 

This will mean lay leadership 
opportunities that fit in with that 
kind of schedule and responsibil- 
ity. It also may mean the develop- 
ment of a fuller Christian nurs- 
ery-school program. 

See also Employed Women and 
the Church by Cynthia Wedel, 
available (35 cents) from Nation- 
al Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In addition to the questions al- 
ready raised for group discussion, 
you may wish to use some of the 
following techniques: 
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A symposium (two or three 
short speeches prepared in ad- 
vance) may explore the ques- 
tion, What is the layman’s role in 
the mission of the church? 

A panel of two or three persons 
may converse concerning the 
question, How can laymen best 
participate in the evangelism task 
of the church? 

Someone could be asked to look 
up some information and bring a 
report to the group on the Evan- 
gelical Academies of Germany. 
Information on these is available 
from The World Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 

A friendly debate may discuss 
pro and con the contention of a 
business executive: The program 
of The Methodist Church does not 
challenge laymen enough. 


In CLOSING 


Your summary should include 
decisions the group has made for 
action to follow this discussion. 
Will a committee consult with the 
pastor or the lay leader on the 
participation of laymen in the 
mission of the church? 

One congregation worked with 
its commission on missions in ar- 
ranging ways in which laymen 
could participate directly in the 
mission. The men spent up to two 
evenings a month assisting in the 
inner-city parish. Real-estate men 
helped with housing, businessmen 
with job counseling, doctors and 
chemists with counsel for nar- 
cotics addicts, and so forth. 

Are there rural churches or 
new housing-area churches that 
someone in your church will offer 
to serve? 

Any truly great advance in the 
mission of the church in the next 
few decades will be closely re- 
lated to a laity that has a growing 
conviction that the evangelization 
of the world is more important 
than our well-being and comfort. 

It may be difficult for nominal 
Christians to subscribe to such a 
conviction when they are being 
told day after day by the makers 
of every imaginable product that 
comfort and well-being are the 
most important things in the 
world. 
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JANUARY 29: 


United in a Common Task 


LEADER’S HELPS A WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our task in this final session of 
this unit is to lift up the interde- 
nominational dimension of the 
home-mission horizon. The world 
in which we live is so complex in 
its interrelationships that no de- 
nomination can live unto itself. 

The new situation, the new 
problems, the new culture which 
face the churches in our age de- 
mand a co-operative approach. 
Otherwise we face failure or 
wasteful and sinful competition. 

In the same way that failure to 
work for peace together through 
the United Nations could lead the 
nations to war and the destruc- 
tion of the world, so the failure of 
the denominations to plan and 
work together could lead to de- 
feat in the war against the forces 
of evil and in the struggle to win 
America for Christ. 

In addition to Parkin’s ma- 
terial, which contains a great deal 
of information about Methodist 
participation in the interdenomi- 
national home-mission effort, you 
will most likely wish to consult 
some other resources. 

Safe in Bondage deals on pages 
64-65 with the need for interde- 
nominational understanding in 
the rural community, on pages 
108-14 with the world of televi- 
sion, on pages 136-40 with the 
idea of a regional strategy. 

Impact, pages 98-106, enu- 
merates trends in American so- 
ciety which compel united effort. 
On pages 88 to 97 Impact tells of 
an imaginary inner-city pastor 
who faces a very real situation. 

The Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York, can fur- 
nish you with a pamphlet describ- 
ing the home-mission work which 
the churches do together and 






other literature on the migrant 
ministry and the ministry to 
Indian Americans. 

From the Methodist Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania, you may secure leaflets on 
Methodist co-operation in inter- 
denominational home-mission 
work. One of these is a leaflet by 
Dr. Parkin concerning the United 
Board for Christian Work in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Concerning the interdenomina- 
tional work among migrating 
Indian Americans you may wish 
to use the filmstrip, Strangers in 
Their Own Land (75 frames; 
color; sale, $5), available from 
Cokesbury. Concerning interde- 
nominational mission study, you 
may wish to obtain a copy of the 
free booklet Friendship from 
Friendship Press, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Cael 


. Denominational heritage 

II. The interdenominational mis- 
sion 

III. Work done together 

IV. What we must plan for 

V. Ecumenicity in our town 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin by ex- 
plaining that this is the final ses- 
sion in a unit in which we have 
sought a new appreciation of the 
past and present home-mission 
work of The Methodist Church, in 
which we have looked forward to 
new ways in which the church 
must approach its mission, and in 
which we have decided upon cer- 
tain actions we will undertake to 
assist in the mission. 

Our thinking in the first four 
sessions has been largely oriented 
around the heritage and horizons 
of our own denomination. Now 
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we turn to the larger picture— 
the co-operative work in which 
Methodism plays its part. 


How To Proceep 
I. Denominational heritage 


The many Protestant denomi- 
nations that characterize the 
Western world, and especially 
this nation, have for the most part 
grown out of (1) language and 
national differences, (2) doctrinal 
and biblical differences, and (3) 
liturgical and worship differences. 

As long as these differences ex- 
isted, it was probably inevitable 
and even desirable that separate 
denominations should serve these 
varied interests. 

In twentieth-century America, 
however, these differences have 
become minimized. We are one 
nation, with essentially one lan- 
guage. In large numbers of our 
cities and suburbs, as well as 
town-and-country areas, people 
have moved into new commu- 
nities and joined churches of dif- 
ferent denominational heritage 
than that in which either parent 
was brought up. The liturgical 
movement in the so-called freer 
churches has almost eliminated 
this difference in the larger de- 
nominations. 

Add to these changes the grow- 
ing interrelatedness of people as 
mentioned above and co-opera- 
tion between Protestant denomi- 
national groups becomes essential 
if there is to be an adequate min- 
istry to the entire community. 

As Parkin suggests, to this co- 
operative endeavor each denomi- 
nation brings something of its 
own genius and its own special 
emphases. That this enriches our 
total Christian experience no 
thinking person can doubt. We 
must not, however, let this en- 
riching blind us to the absolute 
necessity of co-operative plan- 
ning in the mission of the 
churches to America. 

Methodists have recognized 
this necessity by full co-operation 
in interdenominational councils 
of churches on the local, state, 
national, and world levels. You 
may find it helpful to point out 
that this co-operative attitude be- 
gan with John Wesley. 


Nearly all major Protestant de- 
nominations are co-operative. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are 
some which feel for one reason 
or another that they must proceed 
according to their best lights re- 
gardless of what other denomina- 
tions think or decide through 
their co-operative organizations. 
We must still make every attempt 
to bring into co-operative plan- 
ning local churces of all denomi- 
nations even if their national of- 
fices will not join the co-operative 
movements. 


II. The interdenominational mis- 
sion 


You will probably wish to 
make sure that your group truly 
understands what interdenomina- 
tional co-operation means. 

In some places the word “ecu- 
menical” is used to describe all 
activity involving more than one 
denomination. Although this is 
not quite correct, it may be well 
to make sure that your group 
knows the meaning of the word 
“ecumenical.” 

The original Greek word oikou- 
mene meant “the whole inhabited 
world.” As it was applied to the 
church, it meant the church in the 
whole world. Now we usually 
mean by “ecumenical movement” 
all Christians who are willing to 
co-operate to make the world 
Christian. 

By the way, there is a new film- 
strip explaining the whole idea of 
ecumenicity. It is called The 
World in a Word and is available 


from your Cokesbury store (color; 
60 frames; script; sale, $6). 

We are not at the stage in our 
national development where non- 
denominational community 
churches can make a very full 
contribution to our national 
Christian life. Most such churches 
are at a loss for ways of Christian 
outreach. Those that have banded 
together in the International Con- 
vention of Community Churches 
have in effect become another de- 
nomination. 

It seems, therefore, as if com- 
munity churches that serve the 
people in their immediate vicin- 
ities but which also have affiliation 
with some one denomination are 
the most satisfactory kind of com- 
munity church. 

Where there is more than one 
congregation, the ideal is a coun- 
cil of churches in which the con- 
gregations plan together to serve 
the whole community. If your 
community is expanding and will 
need new churches, consider the 
possibility of interdenominational 
planning for such churches. 

Through councils of churches 
denominations are able to do 
many things they could not do 
alone and also are able to make a 
greater impact than they could 
individually. For example, this is 
true in the whole newly develop- 
ing horizon of expanding the 
church’s mission through televi- 
sion. The television industry, as it 
allots public-service time, could 
not possibly deal with each indi- 
vidual Protestant denomination. 





Personalities of the Early Christian Era 
This Adult Fellowship Series unit for February and March is the 
first in a series, “Great Personalities of the Christian Ages.” The 
other two, which deal with the medieval and modern periods, will 


be scheduled at a later time. 


RECOMMENDED RESOURCES* 
A History of the Christian Church, by Williston Walker; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; revised edition, 1958; $6.50** 
20 Centuries of Christianity, by Paul Hutchinson and Winfred E. 
Garrison; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959; $6** 
The Church’s First Thousand Years, by Robert Roy Wright; Abing- 


don Press, 1960; $1 


Early Christianity, by Roland H. Bainton; an Anvil Original, D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1960; $1.25 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
** An important resource for the entire series. 














JANUARY 1: 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ 
ICANCE OF THE WORK OF CHRIST @ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


UNIT IV: THE SIGNIF- 


That You May Believe 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED fe RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 1; 20:30-31. 
This treatment deals with the 
portions printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


JoHN 1:1-14 


The opening verses of the 
Fourth Gospel form a prologue 
that introduces the great central 
theme of the Gospel—Jesus is the 
giver of life. Through him men 
are enlightened and enter into 
fellowship with God. These ideas 
are set forth in what appears to 
be a poem interrupted by prose 
comments about the work of 
John the Baptist. 

The poem speaks in lofty lan- 
guage of “the Word.” The Word 
is the creative energy of God, the 
revealer of his will, the giver of 
sonship. Scattered through the 
poem are such key words as 
“light,” “life,” “truth,” and 
“glory.” These are favorite words 
of the author, and they appear 
again and again in later passages. 

After describing the divine na- 
ture of the Word, the author re- 
cords its entry into the experi- 





Dr. DeEcKER is director of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Institutions, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 
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ence of men. He recognizes its re- 
jection by some and its accept- 
ance by others. Then the poem 
reaches its climax in the assertion 
that Jesus Christ is the Word of 
God. This is the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. 

Verses 1-5. The Word of God 
cannot be separated from God. It 
is part of his being. It is eternal 
and divine. It is universal in its 
working. It is the life-giving 
power. It has the power to en- 
lighten men and to enable them 
to recognize the giver of life. 

God’s purposes are fulfilled 
through this creative energy, 
which is continuous and invinci- 
ble. As the light that gives men 
the means of distinguishing good 
from evil, it keeps on shining. 
Darkness has never conquered it. 

The struggle between light and 
darkness, good and evil, life and 
death, is one of the main themes 
of this Gospel. At the very begin- 
ning there is assurance that God 

Verses 6-8. John the Baptist is 
not to be confused with the Word. 
John held a high position in the 
minds of many persons in the first 
century. Twenty years after his 
martyrdom Paul found a group of 
his followers in Ephesus. (See 
Acts 19:1-7.) These verses from 


the Fourth Gospel put John into 
his proper relationship to Jesus. 

John was part of God’s plan. He 
was commissioned by God, but 
his commission was limited to tes- 
timony. His work was to identify 
Jesus and to tell men who he was. 
He was not the bringer of light or 
the giver of life. John’s mission 
was to be the witness through 
whom God attested the divine 
sonship of Jesus. In this way he 
was related to the purpose of the 
Incarnation that men might be- 
lieve and live. 

Verses 9-11. The presence of 
Jesus is like a light that shows all 
things for what they are. He gives 
men the opportunity to distin- 
guish between good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, the way of 
life and the road to death. He, the 
light, reveals the nature and the 
will of God. In so doing he 
brings men to the place of deci- 
sion and offers them the chance 
to make choices. 

Some people have been con- 
fused by God’s way of revealing 
himself. Because it was not what 
they expected, they did not rec- 
ognize it. Others have rejected 
the revelation and have chosen to 
exist in the darkness. Human be- 
ings can deny the light and delay 
the purposes of God. Thus, in the 
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case of Jesus, some failed to rec- 
ognize him, and some _ turned 
away. This was true even among 
his most intimate associates. 
Verses 12-13. This is a daring 
passage that places a high esti- 
mate upon the possibilities of 
men. It says that men have the 
potentiality of fellowship with the 
Almighty. The seeds of divine 
sonship are within us. They can 
flower into a full family relation- 
ship through acceptance of Jesus. 
Some persons have found this 
privilege through their faith. 
The expression “to believe in 
his name” means to accept Jesus 
as the Christ, the Son of God. 
Those who believe have the right 
(a better translation than 
“power”) to become God’s chil- 
dren. This right comes through 


rebirth. No human agency can 
bring about the regeneration of 
the individual. This is a gift from 
God. 

Verse 14. This verse sets forth 
the idea of the Incarnation. It is 
as close as this Gospel comes to 
a Nativity story. Without giving 
any of the details of time, place, 
or method, it states the basic fact 
of Jesus’ birth. The vital message 
of the whole book is stated in a 
simple, direct sentence. God has 
revealed himself—his nature, his 
will, his love—to men by coming 
to them and living among them. 

Those who have known Jesus 
have known this. In him they saw 
the characteristics of God—grace, 
truth, glory. They recognized him 
as the Christ. They are ready to 
give their testimony. 


JoHN 20:30-31 


The purpose of the Gospel Ac- 
cording to John is clear. It is 
evangelistic. The author is set on 
winning men to Jesus, and he has 
written with this aim in mind. 

The Evangelist has made no at- 
tempt to write a complete biog- 
raphy of Jesus. Rather, from the 
many events that the disciples re- 
membered and valued as evi- 
dences of their Master’s unique 
relationship to God he has care- 
fully chosen those most likely to 
influence his readers to accept 
Jesus as the Savior. 

The author makes no attempt 
to disguise this goal. It was for 
this his book was written. He 
wants those who read to believe 
in order that they may share in 
the life of fellowship with God. 


LEADER’S HELPS ig BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a series of 
fourteen lessons, continuing 
through Easter Sunday, which 
will be based upon the Gospel of 
John. There are two units in the 
series. The first one, on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Work of Christ,” 
has nine lessons; the second one, 
on “The Meaning of Christian 
Discipleship,” has five lessons. 

Today’s lesson provides an ex- 
cellent topic with which to begin 
the new year: “That You May 
Believe.” What finer challenge 
can a teacher have than that 
of so teaching that he may give 
his students faith for the future? 

If possible, read the lessons for 
the entire unit so that you may 
understand how this lesson re- 
lates to the others. 

Resources for study, as usual, 
are numerous: Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth 
Notes. The daily Bible readings 
will also prove helpful. Other re- 
sources are listed in the box on 
page 47. For suggestions of rec- 
ommended audio-visual materials 
suitable for this unit see the cur- 





Dr. FLEMING is professor of philosophy, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 


rent Forecast (available free 
from any Cokesbury store). 

The article on pages 2 and 3 of 
this periodical—“God’s Great 
Idea,” by Lowell Messerschmidt 
—relates to this lesson. You may 
also find articles in newspapers 
and magazines about the begin- 
ning of the new year and our need 
for faith as we face the future. 

Look in The Methodist Hymnal 
for some poems that relate to this 
lesson; for example, “Strong Son 
of God, Immortal Love,” by Al- 
fred Tennyson (206), or “O Son 
of God Incarnate,” by Wilbur Fisk 
Tillett (117). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Purpose of the Fourth Gos- 
pel 
III. Great themes in the Gospel 
IV. “That you may believe” 
V. Witnessing in our day 


To BrcIn 


Greet your class members on 
this New Year’s Day and first 
Sunday in the new year. Intro- 
duce to them the new unit in line 
with the suggestions in “Prepar- 
ing to Teach.” You might begin 
by asking, How many of you 
know what this year holds for 


you? No one knows. As a nation 
we have never been so powerful, 
nor have we ever been so inse- 
cure. Did any member of the class 
see the film On the Beach? This 
is a frightening, yet a wonderful 
time in which to be alive. We 
need—-indeed, must have—a faith 
for these times. 

Point out the appropriateness of 
this particular lesson and of the 
study of John, “that you may be- 
lieve.” In this age or in any age 
there is comfort in such a faith as 
John Greenleaf Whittier ex- 
pressed in the hymn “I Know Not 
What the Future Hath” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 517). 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 
The printed Scripture consists 
mainly of verses from the pro- 
logue of John’s Gospel and of the 
statement of purpose for the writ- 
ing of the Gospel. The prologue 
is one of the most profound state- 
ments in the whole Bible. You 
will want to give your class help 
in understanding the deep in- 
sights of this passage. 


II. Purpose of the Fourth Gospel 


Introduce this point by com- 
paring the four Gospels. 
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Ask the 
clas how 
many have 
ever asked them- 
selves the question, 
Why are there four 
Gospels? All four have 
the same message, but they 
were written by different 
writers to different groups and 
with different emphases. All of 
them are evangelical in motiva- 
tion. 

Mark, the earliest Gospel, was 
written, it is thought, for the 
Romans, to show them that Jesus 
was the type of savior they 
needed and wanted, a man of 
action, a doer of deeds. No gene- 
alogy is given; the writer hastens 
to proclaim the ministry of Jesus. 

Matthew seems to have been 
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John 


written for the Hebrews, to show 
them that Jesus fulfilled the 
promise of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament. Note the emphasis on 
fulfillment in this Gospel. Jesus’ 
genealogy is traced back to Abra- 
ham, the father of the Jews. 

It is thought that Luke was 
written for the Gentiles; the em- 
phasis here is on Jesus as a com- 
passionate savior. The genealogy 
goes back to Adam, suggesting the 
gospel’s appeal to all men. 





Why was 

John writ- 

ten? (The ques- 

tion of the author- 

ship of this Gospel 

may arise. As a matter 

of fact, we cannot be sure 

who wrote it. Many scholars 

doubt that the apostle John was 

the author. But this uncertainty 

does not lessen the value of the 

Gospel for our study and inspira- 
tion.) 

The other three Gospels are 
called Synoptic because they give 
something of the same view of the 
life of Jesus. John, the last of the 
four to be written, takes a differ- 
ent approach. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels discuss theology in its his- 
torical framework; John discusses 
history in a theological framework. 
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Space does not permit detailed 
discussion of the differences be- 
tween John and the Synoptics, but 
this is one difference: In John, 
Jesus acknowledges himself as the 
Christ (4:26), but in the Synop- 
tics he is acknowledged by the dis- 
ciples, and Jesus tells them not to 
tell anyone that he is the Christ 
(Matthew 16:13-20). 

This Gospel shows the adapta- 
bility of Christianity. The Chris- 
tian movement was_ spreading 
over the Mediterranean world, 
where the Greek language and 
Greek ideas dominated. In this 
Gospel the writer incorporates 
Greek ideas into Christianity and 
answers some problems that had 
arisen in the church by the time 
he wrote, about a.p. 100. 

The positive emphasis in this 
Gospel is evangelical. It is an in- 
terpretation of Christianity to the 
Greek-speaking and Greek-think- 
ing world. There are also negative 
emphases, at least by implication. 
You might note these implica- 
tions, so that the class can be 
aware of them as we proceed in 
the series. 

In the first place, the writer 
seems to be antagonistic toward 
the Jews. Consider, for example, 
5:18; 8:48-59; 9:22; 10:33. The 
Jews and organized Judaism were 
critical of this new faith and nat- 
urally obstructed its progress. 

In the second place, the writer 
seems eager to win the followers 
of John the Baptist to the Chris- 
tian movement. (See 1:19-34 and 
3:30.) Apparently there was some 
antagonism between Jesus’ fol- 
lowers and John’s followers (4:1). 

A third negative emphasis was 
against a heretical movement 
called Docetism. Docetists claimed 
that Jesus was not actually a per- 
son in the flesh but was simply a 
spirit. Consider 1:14, with its em- 
phasis upon flesh, or the thrust of 
the soldier’s spear in 19:33-34. 

The writer does not make a 
frontal attack on any of these 
three groups, but they stood in 
the way of the positive program 
of showing that Jesus is the 
Savior of the whole world. 

The universalism of the Gospel 
should also be mentioned as one 
of its purposes. Note, for example, 


this emphasis in such passages as 
3:16; 4:42; 8:12; 9:5; 10:16; 12:20. 


III. Great themes in the Gospel 


What great themes are set forth 
in the Gospel of John? They are 
found even in the first chapter. 
Both Quimby (Wesley Quarterly) 
and Potthoff (Adult Student) talk 
about these great themes. 

From their study of the lesson 
periodicals let members of the 
class help you list these themes on 
the board. Some of them are reve- 
lation, Incarnation, regeneration, 
and new life. 

There seems to be a union in 
this Gospel of reason and revela- 
tion, of philosophy and religion. 
In effect, this amounts to estab- 
lishing an open access between 
Athens and Jerusalem. Athens 
was an important center of Greek 
learning; great schools of philoso- 
phy flourished there. Jerusalem 
was the center where the Chris- 
tian movement was founded. The 
great theme in this Gospel is to 
unite reason and revelation. 

Many of the Greek philosophers 
could agree with the first verse 
of John, but the new idea in 
Christianity, which most of the 
Greek philosophers would reject, 
is found in John 1:14. In the first 
verse the Word may be nothing 
more than an abstract principle, 
but in verse 14 the Word becomes 
flesh, a concrete person. What is 
the great significance of the Incar- 
nation? You might read here the 
whole of hymn 117 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 





IV. “That you may believe” 


This is the topic of the lesson 
and is a phrase taken from the 
memory selection. It is the stated 
purpose of the Fourth Gospel. It 
is a point to which we will return 
in these lessons from time to time. 

What does it matter what one 
believes? Note Potthoff’s discus- 
sion of belief. Emphasize again, 
as the writer of John does, “These 
are written that you may believe 

. , and that believing you may 
have life in his name.” 

To believe, John thought—that 
is, to know Christ in inner experi- 
ence—is more important than to 
have known him face to face in 
the flesh. Recall the conversation 
between Jesus and Thomas. “Have 
you believed because you have 
seen me? Blessed are those who 
have not seen and yet believe.” 
(20: 29.) 


V. Witnessing in our day 


What we believe makes a tre- 
mendous difference. If we believe 
in Christ, we will witness in our 
day in something of the way that 
believers in that day witnessed. 
Call attention to the witnessing of 
Philip, as reported in the daily 
Bible reading for Saturday. Even 
more, note the witnessing of An- 
drew, Simon Peter’s brother. 

Andrew is mentioned on only 
three occasions in this Gospel; 
each time there is something hum- 
ble yet important about his role. 
First, he brought his brother, 
Simon Peter, to Jesus (1:40-42). 
He brought to Jesus the little boy 
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who had the loaves and fishes (6: 
8-9). He brought the Greeks to 
Jesus (12:22). 

What witnessing have you 
done? Believing and witnessing 
are closely related. If you will 
witness, then you may believe. 
But unless you witness, you may 
lose even the faith that you for- 
merly knew. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


An effective method of involv- 
ing more persons in a lesson dis- 
cussion is the use of buzz groups. 
Many persons who would not 
otherwise participate in discussion 
will do so in small groups. 

For buzz groups you divide the 
class into groups of five to ten 
persons to discuss some issue. 
Each group asks someone to make 
notes of the discussion. After ten 
or fifteen minutes the large group 


reassembles and hears reports 
from each buzz group. There may 
be further discussion by the whole 
class, or the leader may summa- 
rize the reports of the buzz 
groups. 

Here are some questions for 
buzz groups to ponder: 

1. What can our faith give us 
for living in this new year? 

2. How does the Fourth Gospel 
differ from the other three Gos- 
pels? 

3. What is the significance of 
the Incarnation? (For this ques- 
tion the buzz groups may study 
John 1:14. Let them work out, as 
best they can, answers to these 
questions: What did this verse 
mean to the writer? What did it 
mean to those who first heard it 
or read it? What does it say or 
mean to us?) 

4. Let one (or three) of the 


groups study the passages re- 
ferred to as representing the nega- 
tive emphases in John’s Gospel 
(see the topic “Purpose of the 
Fourth Gospel”) and prepare a 
brief summary of them. 

5. What can members of our 
class do—that is, how can we wit- 
ness—that others may believe? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main ideas, both 
from the class discussion and 
from the buzz groups. Urge the 
students to witness as a prepara- 
tion for next Sunday’s lesson on 
“Jesus Brings Joy.” 

An appropriate closing prayer 
may express thanksgiving for this 
interpretation of the gospel of 
Christ and ask for guidance as we 
study it, that we may believe and 
come to know the abundant life 
that Jesus came to give. 


THE COUNSELOR ff EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Many persons act as if a belief 
is some kind of gentle hope, which 
with good luck will come true. 
Belief, if it is worthy of the name, 
carries a quality of conviction. It 
is a form of knowing, and the 
knowing makes it so for the in- 
dividual who holds the belief. 

It has been only within recent 
years that this truth has been up- 
held by laboratory-controlled ex- 
perimentation. Two - scientists, 
Gertrude Raffel Schmeidler and 
Robert A. McConnell, set out to 
try to discover the relationship of 
attitudes and personality traits to 
extrasensory perception. For a 
number of years they worked 
carefully; and now Yale Univer- 
sity Press has published their find- 
ings in a book called ESP and Per- 
sonality Patterns. 

One of the interesting things 
they found was that persons who 
believed in extrasensory percep- 





Dr. JACKSON is pastor of The Mamaro- 
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tion scored consistently above 
chance in tests of telepathic abil- 
ity. But equally interesting was 
the fact that those who disbe- 
lieved in extrasensory perception 
scored consistently below chance. 
Their disbelief was as clearly 
demonstrated in the test results 
as was the belief of others. Belief 
was not just something that one 
could accept or reject as meaning- 
less. It was a measurable factor 
in determining experimental re- 
sults. 

Religious persons have always 
felt this was true and have acted 
upon it. Their belief created for 
them a subjective reality that 
tended to modify the objective 
reality. We see this in common 
practice. A person may say to 
himself or others, “I believe I am 
getting a cold.” And usually he 
does not disappoint his belief. 
Controlled tests with cold serum 
show that the idea or belief that 
a person will be free from colds 
is a more effective agent than the 
serum. Belief is a power in life. 

Jesus came to free persons from 
the beliefs that cripple and de- 
stroy life. He came to verify a 
high and holy faith about life. 


Again and again he demonstrated 
how this power, when set free in 
a person, can change his life, his 
attitude, and his health. Often 
when he had performed a healing 
act, he said to the person, “Your 
faith has made you whole.” The 
power of his own faith was so 
great that he was able to inspire 
it in others. As it was inspired in 
them, they knew they were free of 
disease, and they were. 

New Year’s Day is a time for 


. inventory. We can look in upon 


ourselves and check the beliefs 
to which we give our allegiance. 
Are they worthy of the good life 
Jesus revealed as the living 
Christ? Do they inspire a quality 
of inner wholeness that brings life 
to its highest level of realization? 
Jesus moved through life in- 
fecting persons with his great 
faith, his power to believe prodi- 
giously. They were never the same 
afterward. Our doubts can be 
the focus of our negative belief, 
and they can undermine and de- 
stroy life. Our faith, when in- 
spired by the living Christ, can 
transform a day or a year. How 
daringly are you willing to be- 
lieve in the truth of Christ? 
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Jesus Brings Joy 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED if RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 2. This treat- 
ment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ period- 
icals. 


JoHN 2:1-11 


In this Gospel the word “sign” 
means “proof.” It is used of an 
event or act that enables men to 
see Jesus’ real nature. The water- 
to-wine miracle at Cana is re- 
corded as the first such sign. In 
it the newly called disciples saw 
the manifestation of the power 
of Jesus and recognized him in 
his true character as the Son of 
God. The result of the sign was 
belief. Here again we meet two 
of the key words of the Gospel, 
“glory” and “believe.” Both ap- 
pear in verse 11, which sum- 
marizes the passage. 

In using this story the writer 
follows his pattern of selecting 
material that will help his readers 
accept Jesus as the Christ. Here 
he presents an incident that had 
awakened or quickened belief on 
the part of Jesus’ earliest dis- 
ciples. It had shown them his 
power and his glory, and they had 
responded to it. Now he uses it 
to help others see and believe. 

Miracles receive an interesting 
treatment in the Gospel Accord- 
ing to John. While they are 
events in the physical world, they 
are more important as illustrations 
of spiritual truths. On the one 
hand, the author is quite specific 
about physical details. He notes, 
in this story, the number and size 
of the water jars. But his main 
interest lies in the significance 
of the miracle. It is included in 
his book because it can help 
awaken belief in the power of 
Jesus to give life to those who 
accept him. 

The story suggests that Jesus 


can change any person he touches. 
He can take a life that is in 
danger of losing its meaning and 
make it stimulating and exciting. 
He can enter human trouble and 
transform it into joy. He can 
bring color and zest to the most 
commonplace aspects of human 
experience. He gives life to those 
who believe in him. 

There have been many attempts 
to explain away the miraculous 
aspects of this story. Some have 
suggested that water tasted good 
to those who had drunk much 
wine. Others have suggested that 
the feast had reached the stage 
where the participants could not 
tell the difference between water 
and wine. But the author specifi- 
cally states that the water became 
wine and points out that the 
servants knew its source. 

The important thing, however, 
is not what happened to the 
water. It is what happened to the 
people in the story. The event is 
significant not because it kept a 
wedding party from breaking up 
early but because it enabled men 
to see the glory of the Son of 
God. 

Verses 1-3. Cana was one of the 
many small villages scattered 
through Galilee. It was the home 
of Nathanael, who had been called 
to discipleship a few days before 
(1: 45-51; 21:2). This may account 
for the presence of Jesus and his 
followers in the village and at the 
wedding. Cana was located only 
a few miles from Nazareth. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
would have come to the feast as a 
friend or a relative. Her familiar- 
ity with the affairs of the house- 
hold suggests an intimate rela- 
tionship with the people who 
were giving the feast. Strangely 
enough, while Jesus’ mother is 
mentioned several places in this 


Gospel, her name is never used. 
A wedding feast was the gayest 
of household festivals. It lasted 
seven days. Guests came and left 
freely with new people taking part 
each day. Thus, when Jesus and 
his disciples arrived in the vil- 
lage, they were invited. This was 
the third day after Philip and 
Nathanael had joined the group. 
When they came, the party had 
been in progress long enough for 
the refreshments to run out. 

The drinking of wine played a 
large part in every festal meal. 
Mary realized the embarrassment 
the shortage would cause. She 
called the difficulty to her son’s 
attention, confident that he could 
help. 

Verses 4-5. Jesus’ reply to his 
mother seems abrupt, but it need 
not be so regarded. The word 
“woman” is not necessarily a term 
of rebuke. It is the same word 
with which Jesus addressed his 
mother from the cross. There he 
used it in tenderness. 

Jesus’ question may indicate 
that he regarded Mary’s concern 
as fussy interference. On the other 
hand, he may simply have been 
asking, “What is that to us?” The 
latter interpretation may be bet- 
ter, for Jesus went on to suggest 
that there would be a more op- 
portune time for him to act. Also, 
Mary did not act like one re- 
buked. She told the servants to 
do her son’s bidding. 

Verses 6-8. It is evident here 
that this Gospel was originally 
intended for gentile readers. The 
writer takes time to explain the 
presence of “six stone jars” large 
enough to hold over a_ hun- 
dred gallons of water. 

The Jewish people were under 
religious obligations not to eat 
until they had washed their 
hands. This was not so much a 
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hygienic measure as it was a cere- 
monial requirement. Hands could 
be defiled as well as unwashed. 
Defilement came through touch- 
ing something forbidden. 

Jesus ordered the servants to 
fill these jars with water. Water 
drawn from these jars was then 
carried to the table. 

Verses 9-10. The “steward of 
the feast” may have been either 
a head waiter or a sort of toast- 


master. It was sometimes the cus- 
tom to choose one of the guests to 
preside at a festive meal. It was 
his place to set the pace for eating 
and drinking. In his position he 
would taste any new lot of wine 
before it was served to the others. 
This steward was obviously as- 
tonished at the quality of the wine 
that was brought to him. 

There is an interesting side 
light here. The leader did not 





know what was going on, but the 
humble ones, the servants, knew. 

The steward’s words to the 
bridegroom refer to the very 
human practice of serving the best 
first and filling out with food and 
drink of inferior quality later. 

Verse 11. Jesus’ act was the 
first sign or proof of his sonship 
which he gave. It awakened or 
confirmed the disciples’ faith in 
him. 


LEADER'S HELPS be BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Relate this lesson to the series. 
Consider seriously the topic. Does 
Jesus bring joy to you? Recall, 
if you can, specific instances in 
your life or in the lives of those 
you know when Jesus or Chris- 
tianity has brought joy. As you 
do this, purpose in your heart to 
so present Jesus that he will bring 
joy to the members of the class. 

There are several hymns in 
The Methodist Hymnal which you 
may consider; for example, the 
poem by Henry Van Dyke, “Joy- 
ful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” (12), 
or the Crusader’s Hymn, “Fairest 
Lord Jesus” (111). Jesus “makes 
the woeful heart to sing.” An- 
other poem, ascribed to Bernard 
of Clairvaux, is “Jesus, Thou Joy 
of Loving Hearts!” (345). 

If your church uses The Cokes- 
bury Worship Hymnal, you can 
find appropriate poems there, too. 
One example is “He Keeps Me 
Singing” (110). 

This lesson makes a strong tem- 
perance emphasis. It may seem 
strange to base this upon the 
Scripture telling the story of 
Jesus turning water into wine 
at the wedding in Cana. The les- 
son writers suggest that this turn- 
ing of the water into wine was 
and is a sign of Jesus’ power to 
transform our lives. The main 
point of the lesson is that Jesus 
brings joy and enables men to 
live so that they will not need to 
resort to alcohol as a means of 
escape from life’s responsibilities. 

Study the available resources: 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
The International Lesson Annual, 
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Epworth Notes, and poems such 
as are suggested above. Refer to 
the list of resources on page 47. 
Think also about persons you 
know and admire; what do they 
feed their souls upon that enables 
them to live abundantly? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Jesus brings joy 
III. How does Jesus bring joy? 
IV. The joy Jesus brings 
V. The Church, a redemptive 
fellowship 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the series 
in terms of the suggestions in 
“Preparing to Teach.” Recall the 
topic of the unit, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Work of Christ,” as 
well as the topic for last Sunday, 
“That You May Believe,” and the 
topic for today, “Jesus Brings 
Joy.” It is significant that Jesus 
does bring joy. The concern in 
this lesson is to discuss how he 
brings joy and the type of joy 
he brings. We will consider also 
our responsibility to share this 
joy with others. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture relates the story 
of Jesus and his mother at a mar- 
riage at Cana in Galilee. This 
episode of turning water into 
wine has nothing to do with the 
modern alcohol problem. The 
point is that Jesus can and does 
transform lives. The main ques- 
tion is, In what ways is life trans- 


formed through personal ex- 


perience of Christ? 


II. Jesus brings joy 


This is the topic of the lesson. 
Note Potthoff’s discussion in 
Adult Student of “A Life of Joy” 


and of “Modern Man’s Search for | 


Joy.” Pleasure is not a complete 
or a commendable goal. The goal 
of happiness, which may or may 
not involve pleasure, is com- 
mendable. Jesus said that he had 
come “that they may have life, 
and have it abundantly” (John 
10:10). 

What is the difference between 


the joy Christ brings and the | 


“peace of mind” many people are 
seeking? In our exceedingly rich 
land a great many books are be- 


ing written on peace of mind. | 


What does this fact have to say 
about the relation of material 
things and joy or about the ability 
of things to bring joy? 


III. How does Jesus bring joy? 


Put this question to the class. 
Consider with them the daily 
Bible reading for Wednesday: the 
visit from John’s disciples. What 
answer did Jesus give to John’s 
question? Note also the Bible 
reading for Tuesday: Obedience 
is the way to achievement and to 
joy. Use ideas from Potthoff’s 


discussion of “Fellowship With | 


God” and “Fellowship With 
Christ.” 

These are ways whereby men 
may come to know and to have 
joy. The wicked or sinful person 
may experience pleasure. But 


does he have the capacity or the 
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sensitivity to know abiding joy 
and happiness? Jesus brings joy 
by purifying a person’s motives, 
by sensitizing his spirit, by inte- 
grating his life; he makes a per- 
son joyworthy. 


IV. The joy Jesus brings 


The suggestion was made above 
that you contrast the joy Christ 
brings and the peace of mind so 
many people seek. Books pur- 
porting to help people find peace 
of mind enjoy vast sales. Ask 
the class to help you characterize 
the joy Jesus brings. 

Jesus brings a joy that is pure 
in that it leaves no regrets. This 
may be in sharp contrast to the 
joys men think they have through 
gay parties, some of which bring 
hangovers and remorse. 

The question may arise, Doesn’t 
Jesus allow for carefree good 
times? Definitely. He was sought 
after as a guest. In fact, he was 
criticized for his “party-going.” 
Read Luke 7:31-35 and consider 
the contrast between John and 
Jesus. 

Jesus brings a joy that is fer- 
tile, a joy that multiplies as it is 
shared with others. One of the 
best ways of getting ourselves 
“off our hands” is to do something 
for another person, especially if 
it is done through love and selfless 
concern. 

Jesus brings a joy that endures. 
Note Potthoff’s discussion of 
“Enduring and Enjoying.” Just 
recently I saw a story of the death 
of Toyohiko Kagawa, the world- 
renowned Japanese Christian. Ask 
if any of the class ever heard 
Kagawa speak or if they know 
anything about him. Kagawa suf- 
fered much in the name of Christ, 
but through it all he knew the 
joy Jesus brings. As intimated 
above, Jesus brings the joy of a 
transformed life and a noble pur- 
pose, a joy that lasts as long as 
life lasts, as long as God lasts. 

It is appropriate, in this con- 
nection, to note the faith of Paul 
as he discussed it in Romans 8, 
one of the best-loved chapters in 
the Bible. Paul affirmed that “in 
everything God works for good 
with those who love him” (8:28). 
And he maintained that nothing, 


Artist: Carl Bloch 


“neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor anything else in all creation, 
will be able to separate us from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (8:38-39). 


V. The Church, a redemptive fel- 
lowship 


What is the Church? Ask the 
class to help you define the 
Church. Is it a fellowship? Is 
it a redemptive fellowship? We 
think of Jesus as our redeemer; 
the Church is a fellowship of the 
redeemed. But the purpose of the 
Church is to extend this fellow- 
ship and make it redemptive. It 
does Christ’s work today. 

In the daily Bible reading for 
Sunday, Peter and John did their 
noble deed in the name of Jesus. 
What has your class done in 
Jesus’ name? What can your class 
do in his name? 


The wedding at Cana 


Camera Clix 


Alcoholics Anonymous is a 
wonderful organization. It has 
done more perhaps to redeem al- 
coholics than any other one or- 
ganization. I have a friend who 
is an alcoholic. He did not join 
AA. He said that his first love 
was his church and that unless he 
could find resources in and 
through the church, perhaps he 
would start drinking again. 

Your class or your church may 
have such persons in it. If not, 
surely there are such persons in 
your community. Can your 
church, as a redemptive fellow- 
ship, share with such persons the 
joy and the abundant life Jesus 
brings? 

Note the interesting story with 
which Quimby closes the lesson 
in Wesley Quarterly. The man 
was not sure whether Jesus could 
turn water into wine, but he was 
sure that Jesus could turn beer 
into furniture. If you or the mem- 
bers of your class can be used by 
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God in sharing this joy, your own 
joy will be greatly blessed and en- 
riched. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Arrange for two brief panel 
sessions. For a panel, four or five 
individuals sit around a table and 
discuss some topic. The leader in- 
troduces the panel members, 
makes a brief statement about the 
topic, and then allows the panel 
members to discuss the topic 
among themselves. The leader as 
chairman may summarize the dis- 
cussion from time to time. 

After ten or fifteen minutes the 
whole group is allowed to partici- 
pate in the discussion. Persons 
may address questions to par- 
ticular panel members, or they 
may make comments of their own. 

Here are two topics for panel 
groups to work on: (1) In what 


ways do persons seek for happi- 
ness and joy in our day? (2) Con- 
trast the joy Jesus brings and the 
joys sought and found in the 
world (Christian joy and worldly 
joy). 

It is unfortunate that discussion 
of the temperance question is so 
often limited to the consumption 
of beverage alcohol. Nevertheless, 
the problem of alcoholism is a 
serious one. If there is an AA 
chapter in your community, you 
might invite a member to give his 
testimony. He will give it without 
embarrassment and with grati- 
tude. 

(How wonderful it would be if 
nonalcoholics could give as fine a 
testimony of what God has done 
for us as the alcoholic can in re- 
porting what God has done for 
him! Not all the answer is that 
“we don’t need help as badly as 


the alcoholic does.” We may need 
the grace of God even more, per- 
haps to forgive us for “driving 
people to drink.’’) 


In CLOSING 


It is not always necessary to tie 
all the loose ends together, but 
most teachers like to do it. It gives 
both teacher and students a feel- 
ing that they know what they 
have done. It also offers a good 
chance to challenge persons to go 
on to the next study. 

Urge the class members to 
study the lesson for next Sunday. 
The title will be “You Must Be 
Born Anew.” Ask the students to 
be prepared to consider the ques- 
tions: Do you agree that a person 
must be born again? Why? A 
further question will arise: How 
can we lead more people to know 
the new birth? 
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Some observations of this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Let us not confuse joy with 
pleasure. Some pleasurable sensa- 
tions produce the opposite of joy. 
Achieving true joy may involve 
acute pain. While they do not 
necessarily go together, they 
often do; and our experience 
makes this clear. The joy of 
motherhood involves the pain of 
childbirth. The joy of creative 
work calls for the disciplined in- 
vestment of mind and muscle. 

Gerald Heard points out that 
the craftsmen who worked on the 
magnificent Gothic cathedrals 
were characterized as “very pain- 
ful workers.” We still use some 
of this same idea in speaking of 
a person as a painstaking crafts- 
man. The true creative effort is 
always a painstaking process, and 
the joy of the work of art is al- 
ways compounded out of disci- 
pline, effort, and self-denial. 

Jesus teaches a life discipline 
that can take even the wreckage 
of past experience and, through 
creative effort and new direction 
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of energy, produce living that has 
the mark of beauty on it. 

Mary Magdalene found a new 
direction for her devotion. Peter 
found a new foundation for his 
strength. Paul found a new chan- 
nel into which he might pour his 
great talent for loyalty. It all 
came about because Jesus held 
up an ideal of self-discipline 
through devotion to something so 
much larger than the self that 
it fulfilled the best in the self. 

Many persons, in a futile quest 
for pleasure and happiness, spend 
themselves on the means toward 
the end rather than on the end 
itself. Jesus made it clear that 
if the end is worthy, even the 
means are glorified by it. His de- 
sire to make his life completely 
subject to the will of God made 
even the pain of the cross a sign 
of joyful triumph for all men. 

This higher joy, however, de- 
mands that we seek the higher 
purposes. The seeming enjoyment 
of the sympathy illness brings is 
a self-imposed reward for suffer- 
ing. When a person speaks of his 
own ailments as a cross he must 
bear, he is reflecting his own 
judgment and probably not the 


judgment of God, for God would 
have made him whole. 

The joy of the cross comes not 
through denying God’s will in 
life but rather in fulfilling it 
through creative discipline and ac- 
tion. 

The troubled soul is not neces- 
sarily enduring more trouble than 
his neighbor. He is enduring it 
with so little sense of purpose 
that he sees only his troubles, and 
they create an inner stress that 
breaks him down. When his 
troubles are incidental to some- 
thing so important for his living 
that they are seen only in relation 
to the larger purpose, the troubles 
take their proper place, and the 
joy of the worthy purpose dis- 
solves the discomfort met along 
the way toward the goal. 

You can easily tell the differ- 
ence when you listen to a person 
talk about himself. The “calamity 
Jane” (or Joe) dwells on the in- 
cidents of life; and the worse they 
are, the more talk they inspire. 
But the person of large purpose 
who seeks God’s will for his life 
seldom mentions life’s irritants, 
for he is filled with the joy of his 
worthy purpose in living. 
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JANUARY 15: 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 3. This treat- 
ment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ period- 
icals. 








JouN 3:1-7, 12-21 


The story of Nicodemus’ visit 
to Jesus is another case of the 
careful selection of material that 
will help people believe. It is 
the story of an important person 
who recognized Jesus’ divine mis- 
sion and sought to understand it 
more fully. 

This story also illustrates an- 
other characteristic of this Gos- 
pel. Frequently, as here, a pas- 
sage starts with a question ad- 
dressed to Jesus. He gives his 
answer in terms that can be 
interpreted either literally or 
spiritually. The questioner mis- 
understands and points out the 
impossibility of the literal inter- 
pretation. Jesus then restates the 
answer and points out the spir- 
itual interpretation. The dialogue 
is followed by discourse on a 
great spiritual truth. 

This event took place in Jeru- 
salem. Jesus had gone there from 
Galilee to take part in the Pass- 
over observance. There is no clear 
record of the time involved. 

The basic teaching of this sec- 
tion is that of rebirth. A new life 
is possible, but it demands a new 
kind of person. The transforma- 
tion that takes place is like being 
born again. The believer enters 
an entirely new world. It is the 
world of the spiritual. Life in it 
has a different quality. Its aims, 
dreams, and acts are determined 
by spiritual rather than physical 
impulses. Such a life is eternal. 

The phrase “eternal life” is a 
favorite one with this author. He 
uses it much as the other Gospels 
use “kingdom of God.” The word 







































You Must Be Born Anew 
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“eternal” describes a kind of life 
rather than its duration. It is not 
a matter of the hereafter only; it 
is available here and now. Those 
who believe have eternal life. 

Judgment is also involved. 
Jesus’ coming into the world has 
placed men at the point of deci- 
sion. Their reactions to him de- 
termine their future. Judgment is 
both a decision and the result of 
this decision. Those who turn 
against the light judge them- 
selves to be lovers of darkness 
and condemn themselves to go on 
living in the darkness. This kind 
of judgment is present at all 
times. 

The conversation between Jesus 
and Nicodemus ends with verse 
15. The rest of the passage is the 
author’s statement of the mean- 
ing of this conversation. 

Verses 1-2. Nicodemus appears 
only in this Gospel. He is men- 
tioned at two later points. During 
a high council discussion of Jesus 
he alone argued for a fair trial 
(7:45-52). After the Crucifixion 
he joined Joseph of Arimathea 
in providing decent burial (19: 
38-40): He was a man of con- 
siderable importance. As a “ruler 
of the Jews” he was a member 
of the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
court. As a Pharisee he had been 
carefully educated in the law. 

The fact that he came to see 
Jesus by night may indicate that 
he was a cautious man. His posi- 
tion would have made it unwise 
for him to approach Jesus openly. 
However, he came to Jesus to 
meet him face to face and to ask 
the questions he wanted an- 
swered. 

In calling Jesus “Rabbi,” Nico- 
demus acknowledged a high re- 
gard for him. In speaking of 
“signs” he recognized Jesus’ un- 
usual relationship to God. 










Verses 3-4. John the Baptist 
had made the kingdom of God a 
matter of much discussion. A na- 
tion aroused by his preaching 
was asking questions about its na- 
ture and its nearness. Apparently 
Nicodemus had such questions in 
mind. 

Jesus opened the discussion of 
the new life in the Kingdom by 
saying that those who would 
enter it must be “born anew.” To 
“see the kingdom” means to enter 
it; we make a similar use of “see” 
in the expression “to see another 
day.” The phrase “born anew” is 
better understood as “begotten 
from above,” that is, from God. 
But Nicodemus apparently took 
it in its literal and physical sense. 
He protested that a physical birth 
cannot be repeated. 

Verses 5-7. Nicodemus’ re- 
sponse opened the way for Jesus 
to define the new birth. It is what 
happens when a person commits 
himself to the Kingdom. John the 
Baptist had symbolized this com- 
mitment by water baptism. He 
had announced a greater baptism 
with the Spirit by the Coming 
One (1:33). The emphasis here 
is upon the Spirit, as is shown 
by verse 8. 

The flesh is the physical side 
of our nature; the spirit is that 
which has no physical origins 
(1:13). We have all entered into 
the physical world; it may take 
an experience as clear-cut as 
birth to get us into the world of 
spiritual things. 

Verses 12-13. “Earthly things” 
are those we know in human ex- 
periences. A person who cannot 
grasp the meaning of God’s will 
for his life will not understand 
the deeper things of God’s pur- 
poses. There are things about 
God we do not understand. It is 
impossible for man to grasp them 
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by his own skill and power. We 
learn them only as God reveals 
them. These are the things that 
can be learned through belief in 
Jesus. The term “Son of man” is 
often a title for the Messiah. 
Verses 14-15. The reference 
here is to Numbers 21:9. The 
snake-bitten Israelites found heal- 
ing and life through looking at a 
bronze serpent on a pole. Life 
of eternal quality will come to 
those who keep looking at Jesus. 
In this Gospel the term “lifted 
up” always refers to the Cruci- 
fixion. Thus, when men respond 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit. 
The significance of the work of 
Christ in regard to this topic is 
twofold: First, Christ proclaims 
the need for the new birth; 
second, he makes the new birth 
possible. 

Review the topics studied so 
far in the series. Believing is one 
step in being born anew. And 
when we are born anew, we have 
the joy Christ brings. 

The purpose of this lesson is to 
acquaint adults with the need for 
and the possibility of the new 
birth. Reflect on the topic. How 
many persons do you know who 
actually have been born anew? 
What does the new birth mean to 
you? 

There are numerous resources: 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
The International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes. (See also the list 
on page 47.) Give special study to 
the daily Bible readings. Such 
study will enrich your prepara- 
tion and your presentation. May 
your own new life in Christ be 
evident as you teach others about 
the new birth. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Two kinds of birth 
III. The how of the new birth 
IV. What is human nature? 

V. Judgment is continuous 
VI. The question of motivation 
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to the Christ they see on the 
cross, they find life. 

Verses 16-21. The _ beloved 
verse, 3:16, has been called “the 
gospel in miniature.” All the im- 
portant words and ideas are here 
— “God,” “love,” “save,” “Son,” 
“believe,” “eternal life.” God’s 
love goes to the utmost to achieve 
its purposes. The divine self- 
sacrifice opens the way for man’s 
response. 

God’s purpose is not the de- 
struction of men. It is their salva- 
tion. He does not condemn them; 
they condemn themselves. He 


To BEGIN 


Introduce the lesson in some- 
thing of the way suggested in 
“Preparing to Teach.” You may 
even begin by asking the students 
to help you review the other les- 
sons in the series. Suggest that 
honest belief is one way to the 
new birth whereby we may ex- 
perience the joy Christ brings. 
This lesson is a study of what the 
new birth is, of how it is possible, 
and of our part in it. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The printed Scripture is from 
John 3. The first part tells of 
the visit of Nicodemus and of the 
way of salvation. Notice Quimby’s 
treatment of Nicodemus (Wesley 
Quarterly); Nicodemus was a 
sincere seeker in his visit with 
Jesus. 

Notice also Quimby’s interpre- 
tation of John’s method of writ- 
ing the Gospel. First there is 
dialogue between Jesus and Nico- 
demus. It is hard to say just 
when Nicodemus leaves the scene 
and when Jesus alone is speak- 
ing, but as one reads on in chapter 
3 the words become those of John 
himself. John fuses dialogue, the 
words of Jesus, and his own 
meditation into an inseparable 
whole for the evangelical purpose, 
“that you may believe... , and 
that believing you may have life 
in his name” (20:31). 





wants men to respond to his love 
and does everything he can to 
help them accept it, but there is 
no compulsion. Man’s reaction is 
the determining factor. When a 
man turns his back on the light, 
he chooses to live in the darkness. 

It is not ignorance or honest 
doubt that leads to evil choices. 
It is moral weakness. Men turn 
their backs on the light because 
they do not want their evil deeds 
exposed. Those who do “what is 
true” are those who act without 
pretense or deceit. They welcome 
the light. 






















II. Two kinds of birth 

Are there two kinds of birth? 
What are they? One is biological; 
about this birth the person has 
no choice. The other is spiritual; 
about this birth one has choice— 
at least, he is a consenting child 
of God. Consider the daily Bible 
reading for Thursday, in which 
Paul discusses putting off the old 
and putting on the new. 

Instead of speaking of two kinds 
of birth, we might think of two 
levels of life. You may want to 
consider here Potthoff’s discus- 
sion “Needed—A Further Birth” 
(Adult Student). This will relate ei 















also to the next topic. M 
III. The how of the new birth = 
Is new birth possible? Is new bir 


birth necessary? These questions 
are crucial. 

Jesus would answer Yes. Mod- 
ern psychiatry would tend to all 


answer Yes in the sense in which bir 
Jesus meant it. There is both pos- tia 
sible and necessary a new atti- he 
tude or a new spirit in which we he 
go beyond the natural and in- all 
evitable self-centeredness with low 
which we were born. and 


Another crucial question be- V 
comes, How is the new birth pos- 
sible? Both Quimby and Potthoff @ be 
emphasize that it cannot be done § of 


by our own efforts. Then how? @ mar 
Potthoff discusses this in his (or 
topics “What Is the New Birth?” § wha 
and “Steps Along the Way.” do 
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Jesus and Nicodemus 


The new birth comes about 
either gradually or suddenly. 
Man must first recognize his need 
and become willing to trust God. 
God gives the new spirit, the new 
birth, to all who will receive it. 

After man recognizes his need 
and becomes willing to trust the 
promise of God, he must still do 
all he can to confirm the new 
birth. Man cannot himself ini- 
tiate the new birth any more than 
he can initiate the first one. But 
he can give up his grudges and 
all that hinders love or mars fel- 
lowship and then wait trustfully 
and expectantly for God. 

What is conversion? How does 
it take place? Conversion may 
be thought of as the awakening 
of the divine potential within 
man. When man catches a vision 
(or is caught by the vision) of 
what God wants to do and can 
do with his life, as Potthoff sug- 


gests, he has “a new direction for 
his life and a new dedication in 
his life.” 


IV. What is human nature? 


Discuss this question with the 
class. One may say, “It is the 
nature of the human being.” An- 
other may say, “It is the total 
pattern of attitudes and behavior 
associated with the person.” 

The discussion very likely will 
turn toward the question, Is hu- 
man nature good or bad? The 
answer here is, I think, that hu- 
man nature is both good and bad; 
in fact, it is neutral, but it has 
potentialities for both good and 
evil. 

Potthoff points out that one’s 
view of human nature is impor- 
tant in consideration of the new 
birth. How does one’s view of 
human nature influence his view 
of the new birth? Jesus would 


be included among those 
who have great faith in 
the potentiality of human 
nature. 


V. Judgment is continuous 


Some in the class may 
not accept the view that 
judgment is continuous. 
They may say judgment 
comes only once. It seems, 
however, that it comes all 
the time. Consider John 
3:18; condemnation is on 
those who do not believe 
and for as long as they 
do not believe. 

I have heard it said, 
“Man is born to be hu- 
man and to be divine.” 
What is meant by such a 
statement? Would it be 
appropriate to have a 
verse in Genesis read this 
way: “God is making man 
in his image”? Man is 
achieving higher levels of 
social and spiritual sensi- 
tivity. By means of the 
new birth he becomes 
more truly human and 
more nearly divine. 


VI. The question of mo- 
tivation 


The doctrine of judg- 
ment is part and parcel 
of the Bible. Indeed, as just men- 
tioned, judgment is continuous. 
But God’s motivation is one of 
love. He loved the world—that is, 
mankind—so much that he gave 
his only Son—or he gave himself 
in his Son—that whoever would 
believe in him would not perish 
but have eternal life. 

We often recite John 3:16. We 
need to consider also 3:17, which 
is the memory selection for this 
lesson: “For God sent the Son 
into the world, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him.” 

Consider again the daily Bible 
reading for Thursday, in which 
Paul sets forth a noble doctrine 
of the atonement: God was in 


Christ, trying to show to man 
how good and loving and forgiv- 
ing God actually is. Consider also 
the Bible readings for Wednes- 
day and Sunday. 
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One of the cardinal doctrines 
of Protestantism is salvation by 
faith. This doctrine needs to be 
proclaimed, to be thought about, 
and to be accepted. Man cannot 
save himself; he can be saved 
only by faith in God. Even adults 
can be transformed by the grace 
of God. 

I have found new meaning in 
3:34 in my study for this lesson: 
“It is not by measure that he 
gives the Spirit.” In our day, in- 
fluenced as it is by science, we 
think in terms of the tangible and 
of the measurable; but God gives 
the Spirit not by measure but by 
acceptance. He gives as much as 
man can or will accept. We can 
and should grow in our capacity 
to receive God’s gift. 

God’s motivation is one of love. 
What is your motivation? To a 
large extent your motive deter- 


Some observations of this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


A woman in one of our prayer 
groups said one evening, “I re- 
cently reread a book on the 
spiritual life that I had read two 
years ago, and it was a com- 
pletely different book.” The book 
had remained the same, of course. 
What she was saying was that 
during the two years something 
had happened to her that had 
changed her whole approach to 
life. She saw and felt differently; 
she even read differently. The 
meaning of life itself had changed. 

What had happened to this 
woman was not a cataclysmic ex- 
perience like the rushing of a 
mighty wind. It was the gradual 
reorganizing of her life about 
new ideas and new goals. It was 
a form of rebirth. 

The emergence of a baby into 
a strange new world of sensations 
is often an injuring experience. 
One school of thought claims that 
many emotional-disturbances that 
appear in later life can be traced 
to the response of the newborn 
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mines your destiny. It is the will 
of God that you be born anew 
and that your motive be love, the 
love revealed in Christ. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


What luck did you have with 
panel discussions? Even if, once 
or twice, it didn’t work out well, 
perhaps both you and the panel- 
ists are learning. It’s a good tech- 
nique. Try it again with two or 
three groups on some of the fol- 
lowing questions, or, if you pre- 
fer, use these as the basis for 
class discussion: 

1. What motives may be rightly 
appealed to in evangelism? 

2. Is human nature good or 
bad? Why do you think so? 

3. Many people are hesitant 
(even embarrassed) to talk about 
the new birth. What reasons can 
you give for their hesitancy? 
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infant to an environment that 
seems cold and forbidding and 
uncomfortable. At its best, the 
process of birth is hazardous. 

The emergence of the soul into 
a world of understanding of its 
true nature may also be hazard- 
ous. Some persons are afraid of 
the demands that becoming dif- 
ferent persons might place on 
them, so they resist the process. 
The advantage of small group ses- 
sions for spiritual exploration and 
growth is that in the presence of 
other like-minded persons indi- 
viduals become aware of their 
own spiritual depths gradually 
and comfortably. 

It may seem simple to move 
from an understanding of prayer 
as something you say to a new 
idea of prayer as something you 
are as the soul ceaselessly seeks 
to relate itself to God. But the 
serious exploration of the crea- 
ture-Creator relationship may be 
a life-jarring experience for some 
persons. However, the new in- 
sights, the new goals, and the 
deep satisfactions that result 
make it worth any effort. 

Jesus met all kinds of persons 
and showed always a gentle and 














4. What are some characteris- 
tic and observable differences be- 
tween the unsaved and the saved 
—that is, between the once-born 
and the twice-born? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly. 
Summarize the main points. Ap- 
ply the idea of the new birth or 
of a renewal in spirit to your 
own class. Persons often need to 
be reborn again and again. Note 
the poem by John Keble: “New 
Every Morning Is the Love” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 35). 

The lesson for next Sunday is 
entitled “Who Is Jesus?” It is 
based upon John 4. In this chapter 
appears the question about Jesus, 
“Can this be the Christ?” Ask the 
class to consider this question as 
they study the material in their 
lesson periodicals. 





loving concern for the emergence 
of their spiritual natures into 
their full possibilities. “God is 
spirit, and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and 
truth.” 

Such worship is far more than 
a formal act in a predetermined 
place. It cannot be restricted to 
the temple on a fast day or the 
church on a Sunday. It is an 
achievement of a way of life that 
turns all activity into a new 
awareness of God’s will. Brother 
Lawrence, for example, found a 
meaning in his kitchen tasks that 
overruled his rebellious feelings. 
He thought of the kitchen uten- 
sils as instruments of worship by 
which hungry men could be 
nourished and given strength for 
their hours of prayer. 

The new birth Jesus talked 
about was the emergence of a 
spiritual attitude toward life that 
puts God in the center and makes 
all else subject to his will. Then 
all ill will, resentment, prejudice, 
and hatefulness give way to a 
new quality of feeling, a new way 
of looking at people, a new under- 
standing of God’s purpose at 
work through his creatures. 
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Who ls Jesus? 


(World Service Sunday *) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED uf RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 4. This treat- 
ment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ period- 
icals. 


JOHN 4:21-30, 39-42 


Jesus, on his way from Judea 
to Galilee, had chosen the direct 
road, which went through Sa- 
maria. This was an unpopular 
route and could be a dangerous 
one. Tensions between the Jews 
and the Samaritans could lead to 
unfriendly treatment and even to 
violence. 

The Samaritans were a people 
of mixed national background. 
During the period of the Exile 
many of the Jews who had been 
left behind married foreigners 
who had been moved into the 
area. Their descendants, the 
Samaritans, accepted the Penta- 
teuch as their religious guide and 
shared some religious views with 
the Jews. The two groups were 
sharply separated, however. This 
separation dated from the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and its Temple 
in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Jesus’ statement concerning 
worship transcended both Sa- 
maritan and Jewish ideas. He 
called for a new religious ex- 
perience that brought the spirit 
of a person into tune with a God 
who is spirit. He removed the 
limitations of locality and build- 
ing and opened the way for true 
worship wherever there is a true 
worshiper. The Samaritans recog- 
nized the full meaning of this and 
called Jesus “the Savior of the 
world.” 

The story of Jesus’ encounter 
with the Samaritan woman is set 
in the familiar question-and-an- 





*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


swer pattern: A simple question 
about water leads to a profound 
spiritual statement. Then a mis- 
understanding leads to an ex- 
planation of the spiritual benefits 
that Jesus offers. 

After an interruption, caused 
by the return of the disciples, the 
story of Jesus and the Samaritans 
is completed. The concluding 
passage clearly sets forth two 
kinds of response to Jesus. Some 
believe in him through the testi- 
mony of others. Some believe only 
after personal experience of his 
presence. Both groups, however, 
reach the same conclusion—that 
Jesus is the Savior of the world. 

Verse 21. One of the main reli- 
gious differences between the 
Jews and the Samaritans con- 
cerned the proper location for the 
temple. The Jews had their 
temple on Mount Zion in Jeru- 
salem. The Samaritan religion 
centered on Mount Gerizim, a 
mountain in Samaria. There had 
once been a temple there, but it 
had been destroyed in 128 B.c. 
Each side could appeal to Scrip- 
ture for support of its position. 
Each side was sure that its moun- 
tain had been divinely appointed 
as the one place where proper 
worship and sacrifice could be 
performed. 

The woman of Samaria judged 
Jesus to be a prophet, a person 
especially endowed with insight 
into the will of God. She appealed 
to him for a decision in the mat- 
ter. In reply Jesus spoke of a type 
of worship that is not limited by 
locality or tradition. 

Verse 22. The Samaritans had 
not gone as far as the Jews in 
their appreciation of the nature 
and purpose of God. The Jews, 
through the prophets, had come 
to a fuller knowledge of his char- 


acter. The prophets had shown 
that the fatherhood of God is 
universal, and they looked for 
the day when the Gentiles would 
join in his worship. 

Historically, salvation had been 
offered through the Jews. Jesus 
was born into the Jewish nation. 
The work of the Messiah had be- 
gun there. 

Verses 23-24. The “hour” is not 
merely a point in time; it is the 
beginning of a new age. In that 
age men will come to know God 
perfectly. When they do, they 
will worship him properly. The 
new revelation is already present 
in Jesus. It frees man’s response 
to God from all limitations of 
place and form. 

Since God is spirit, his worship 
must be spiritual. The best of 
man, his spirit, must be the place 
of worship. This worship must be 
based on “truth,” a knowledge 
of the real character of the God 
worshiped. This is what God 
seeks. He takes the initiative and 
seeks for those who will respond 
with their highest qualities to his 
will. 

Verse 25. The woman, ap- 
parently having difficulty with 
this new idea of worship, spoke 
of the messianic age as a time of 
complete revelation. The Jews 
and Samaritans shared the belief 
in a coming Messiah. This Jewish 
title is translated into Greek as 
“Christ.” Both words are used for 
a person especially chosen and 
commissioned by the Almighty. 
His coming was primarily as a 
deliverer or emancipator. It 
would, however, bring in a 
golden age of human life. In that 
time man would understand all 
things. 

Verse 26. The woman’s remark 
opened the way for Jesus to an- 


of 








nounce his messiahship. The way 
had been prepared for such a 
statement through the discussion 
of true worship. 

Verse 27. The discussion was 
cut short by the return of the 
disciples. Jesus’ companions “mar- 
veled that he was talking with a 
woman.” This was not because of 
her nationality or character. It 
was a matter of custom. In that 
day men did not engage in con- 
versation with women in public 
places. Yet the group did not 
question either her or Jesus. 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


John 4 answers the question, 
Who is Jesus? This chapter also 
gives an illustration of the new 
birth, which we studied last Sun- 
day. 

The purpose of this lesson is 
to consider with adults who Jesus 
is so that they may believe and 
that, believing, they may have life 
in his name. 

In addition to the usual re- 
sources of Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Les- 
son Annual, and Epworth Notes 
study the daily Bible readings. 
Refer also to the resources listed 
on page 47. 

Read the newspapers, espe- 
cially the advertisements. Listen 
to conversations in your home or 
in the office. You may be im- 
pressed—or depressed—to learn 
how thing-centered our lives are. 
This is one of the obstacles we 
face in teaching about Jesus, in 
trying to help people believe in 
and accept the reality of the 
Spirit. (Notice the suggestion in 
“Involving the Group” that one 
of the huddle groups study the 
Sunday newspaper. Plan to take 
a copy with you.) 

The obstacle represented by 
our thing-mindedness may also be 
an opportunity. As our civiliza- 
tion becomes  surfeited with 


things, we begin to find that we 
need something more than just 
things. Hymns 145 and 331 in The 
Methodist Hymnal relate to this 
idea. 
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Verses 28-30. The waterpot, 
which started the whole conversa- 
tion, was forgotten. In her hurry 
to share her knowledge the 
woman left it behind. She went 
into the neighboring “city,” 
which was probably the village 
of Sychar. There she told of her 
experience at the well. She sug- 
gested that Jesus was the Christ 
and invited her hearers to come 
and see for themselves. She trans- 
mitted enough of her new-found 
belief to make a deep impression. 
Some shared her belief (verse 


LEADER’S HELPS or BOND FLEMING 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Who is Jesus? 
III. The Christ of faith 
IV. “The Savior of the world” 
V. Come, see for yourself 


To BEGIN 


Recall the lesson for last Sun- 
day on the need for new birth. 
Point out that the Scripture for 
today involves a story of one who 
was reborn. The concern of John 
4 is with the topic “Who Is 
Jesus?” The answer is that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Savior of the 
world. Urge the students to be 
thinking about the difference 
Christ has made in their lives. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The whole chapter is so inter- 
esting that there is a temptation 
simply to expound the Scripture, 
point by point. But the main pur- 
pose of this Scripture is to con- 
sider the question, Who is Jesus? 

Two selections are printed. One 
reports perhaps the greatest ser- 
mon ever preached, Jesus’ sermon 
on worship. Worship is the most 
important activity we ever engage 
in, for we tend to become like 
that which we worship. 

The late Archbishop William 
Temple defined worship thus: 

“For to worship is to quicken 
the conscience by the holiness of 
God, to feed the mind with the 
truth of God, to purge the imagi- 
nation by the beauty of God, to 





39); others went to see for them- 
selves. 

Verses 39-41. The deep insight 
into the woman’s character was 
taken by some as proof of Jesus’ 
messiahship. Many more believed 
after two days with him. 

Verse 42. Even those who had 
believed because of the woman’s 
testimony found the belief that 
came through personal experi- 
ence more satisfying. Through 
personal contact they came to 
know that Jesus is the world’s 
Savior. 





open the heart to the love of God, 
to devote the will to the purpose 
of God.” 4 

This sermon on worship in- 
cludes Jesus’ self-acknowledgment 
as the Messiah. (There was no 
such self-acknowledgment in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Consider, for 
example, the Bible reading for 
Sunday.) The woman to whom 
Jesus gave this sermon was trans- 
formed; she was reborn. This 
transformation was really a 
greater miracle than either turn- 
ing the water into wine or healing 
the official’s son. 

The other printed selection re- 
lates the influence of the woman’s 
testimony. Many Samaritans be- 
lieved because of her witness. 
Through her they came to know 
Jesus; then they came to know 


. for themselves. 


II. Who is Jesus? 


This question is the topic of the 
lesson. How can you go about an- 
swering the question? Beware of 
trying to give an answer that will 
be logically convincing. Life 
should be logical, but life is more 
than logic. We may never know 
exactly who Jesus is. 

Many titles are given to Jesus 
in the New Testament, yet he 
somehow breaks the bounds of 
language and escapes. He is more 
than man can catch in words. Two 
poems from The Methodist Hym- 





1From The Hope of a New World; The 
Macmillan Company, 1942; page 30; out of 
print. 
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An oriental interpretation of the story 
of Jesus and the Samaritan woman 


nal that are appropriate in this 
connection are 94 and 112. 

In trying to answer the ques- 
tions, Who is Jesus, and what is 
the meaning of Jesus for my life? 
we confront the obstacle of our 
thing-centered civilization. We 
sometimes criticize the woman 
who, when Jesus offered her the 
living water, said, “Sir, give me 
this water, that I may not thirst, 
nor come here to draw.” But are 
we any different? We want more 
gadgets, shorter hours, bigger 


wages, better houses—tangible 
things. The things of the spirit are 
nebulous. Who wants them? Yet 
how important the spirit is! 

Consider the changes in the 
woman’s view of Jesus. Potthoff 
mentions these changes. In her 
first contact she thought of him 
as a Jew. Then she came to think 
of him as a prophet; and finally 
she recognized him as the Christ. 
The mustard seed had become a 
tree. Knowing Christ can do this 
for us as well. 


III. The Christ of faith 


Potthoff suggests that the Gos- 
pel of John is less interested in 
the Jesus of history than it is in 
the Christ of faith. What is the 
difference? In one we concern 
ourselves with facts about the 
teachings and career of Jesus. In 
the other we consider what the 
Jesus of history means and can 
mean to persons. In the lesson for 
last Sunday it was emphasized 
that the inner experience of 
Christ is more important than 
knowing him face to face. 

Which is more important, the 
Jesus of history or the Christ of 
faith? Which is more important, 
facts or meanings? Both are im- 
portant; the Jesus of history gives 
Christianity a historical reference; 
but the Christ of faith gives an 
inner experience. We cannot be 
saved without facts, but facts 
alone will not save. 

Beware of trying to prove either 
the Jesus of history or the Christ 
of faith. Does your minister ever 
do this? Witness is more impor- 
tant than argument. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, a severe critic of Chris- 
tianity, said, “I will never believe 
in the Christian Redeemer until 
they show me that they them- 
selves have been redeemed.” 2 

What is the difference in con- 
tending for the gospel and pro- 
claiming the gospel? The one 
involves giving reasons to support; 
the other involves giving a testi- 
mony. How can one get in the way 
of the other? An application of 
this point is found in the daily 
Bible reading for Saturday, John 
4:46-54. The official was not con- 


2 Quoted in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
8; Abingdon Press; page 532. 


cerned with signs or wonders. He 
was desperate; he wanted help. 
The question is not whether you 
can prove the Christ of faith but 
whether Christ has made a differ- 
ence in your life. 


IV. “The Savior of the world” 


This phrase is found in the 
memory selection and is the testi- 
mony of the Samaritans who be- 
cause of the woman’s testimony 
came to Jesus. Some were won by 
the witness of the woman, but full 
conviction came when they knew 
for themselves that Jesus was 
“indeed the Savior of the world.” 

To what extent is Jesus the 
Savior of the World? The Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches (1954) discussed the 
theme “Christ, the Hope of the 
World.” The universality of Christ 
is stressed in the Gospel of John; 
this universality was mentioned in 
the lesson for January 1. You may 
want to refer to that lesson. The 
Great Commission (Matthew 28: 
19-20) says, “Make disciples of all 
nations.” What does Christianity 
have that the other religions do 
not have? 


V. Come, see for yourself 


Emphasize that this pronoun is 
singular. Each person is invited to 
see for himself. Recall the changes 
in the woman’s view of Jesus, and 
recall also the experience of the 
Samaritans. 

There is pathos in Jesus’ state- 
ment to the woman, “If you knew 
.. . If only we did know that 
Jesus is able to satisfy all our 
deepest needs and longings, we 
would then accept his invitation, 
“Come to me, all who labor and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest” (Matthew 11:28). This 
is a wonderful antidote to relax- 
ing pills and expensive cures. If 
only we knew! But there is more 
to it than just coming to Jesus. 
Ponder Matthew 11:29-30 also. 
Consider again Jesus’ discussion 
of the nature of worship in John 
4: 23-24. 

In genuine worship God is seek- 
ing man more than man is seeking 
God. Recall this statement from 
Isaiah 65:1: “I was ready to be 
found by those who did not seek 
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me”; also the great invitation in 
Isaiah 55: 1-2: 


“Ho, every one who thirsts, 
come to the waters; 
and he who has no money, 
come, buy and eat! 
Come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without 
price. 
Why do you spend your money 
for that which is not bread, 
and your labor for that which 
does not satisfy? 
Hearken diligently to me, and eat 
what is good, 
and delight yourselves in fat- 
ness.” 


At this point you may want to 
remind the class of the ritual for 
the reception of members, at 
which time we confess Jesus 
Christ as our Savior and Lord and 
pledge our allegiance to his King- 
dom. If we take this pledge seri- 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Last evening I sat late in my 
counseling room talking with a 
man who had for years given his 
allegiance to alcohol. He had not 
wanted to; he had felt unworthy 
and guilty; but he lacked control 
and did not know where to turn. 
His friends preached to him and 
made him feel even more guilty 
than he already had. His church 
judged him, and he was already 
judging himself severely. 

This man had felt that the only 
persons who really understood 
him and appreciated his problems 
were the men he met at the corner 
tavern. They were friendly and 
kind to him. They offered him 
something he did not get any- 
where else, an escape from the 
tensions and pains that had be- 
come unbearable. They let him 
talk about his wife’s death in an 
accident. They accepted him as he 
was and did not preach at him or 
judge him. 
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ously, we may challenge many 
from our city to believe because of 
our witness. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In many classes with which I 
am familiar it is hard to arrange 
for panel discussions. The Scrip- 
ture usually involves Jesus, so I 
hesitate to suggest role playing. 
However, buzz groups or huddle 
groups are effective ways of in- 
volving the entire group. Here are 
some questions for buzz groups: 

1. Jesus seemed to ignore two 
customs. He conversed with a 
woman in public, and he disre- 
garded the policy of segregation 
of Jews and Samaritans. What are 
some customs in your community 
which you think Jesus would 
ignore? 

2. In what way does Jesus pre- 
sent new hope and give new life? 

3. What, or who, are some cur- 
rent saviors—that is, what are 


THE COUNSELOR tA EDGAR N. JACKSON 


This went on for years until 
finally he found himself without 
work. He had drunk himself into 
incompetence. One day he called 
on his pastor to borrow some 
money. The pastor invited him in 
and gave him a chance to talk, 
listening without passing judg- 
ment. Before the visit was over, 
they had agreed to visit a meeting 
of Alcoholics Anonymous _ to- 
gether. Here something happened: 
that has changed the man’s life. 

In AA this troubled man found 
people who understood him just 
as well as did the men at the 
tavern but who also knew he 
needed help to regain and main- 
tain sobriety. They gave their 
friendship and their understand- 
ing. They asked nothing in return 
except that he try to help himself 
and also to help others who were 
having the same kind of problem. 

As we sat talking into the late 
hours, this man said something 
startling. He said, “I found Jesus 
in AA.” Oh, yes, he had gone to 
church school and church through 
the years. He knew the superficial 
things about religion. But it had 











some current substitutes for 
Christ? 

4. From a study of the Sunday 
edition of the newspaper, what 
evidences can you find that ours 


is a Christian society? 


5. Women owe a special debt of g 


gratitude to Christ. Why? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion and sum- 
marize the main points. Apply the 
lesson. It is important what John 
thought about Jesus; it is even 
more important what we today 
think about him. In 
Blougram’s Apology” 
Browning poses this question: 


“What think ye 


said, 


Like you this Christianity or not? | 


It may be false, but will you wish 
it true? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 


¢ 





never reached him at the point of 
his deep need. 


The transforming power of | 


Jesus reaches persons at the point 
of deep need, and it may be at a 
roadside well, on a mountaintop, 
or on a village street. Jesus was 
condemned for consorting with 
winebibbers and harlots, but he 
was concerned with their im- 
mortal souls, and he went to them 
where they were. He was so pure 
nothing of their failure could 


touch him, but he was never un- | 


aware of their deep inner need. 
He went to them without fear and 
with deep compassion. 


This deep interest in the inner 


nature of men is still at work in 
Christ’s name. The understanding 
found in an AA meeting is an 
extension of his nature. For Jesus 
is God’s infinite love made per- 
sonal and accessible. Jesus is 
God’s Spirit at work within the 
lives of those who need him and 
are aware of their need. Jesus is 
the symbol of spiritualized living 
subject to God’s will. And persons 
are still finding him to be the way, 
the truth, and the life. 
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Why Is Christ Our Authority? 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED gf: RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 5. This treat- 
ment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


JOHN 5:9c-24 


The controversy over Jesus’ au- 
thority reported in today’s Scrip- 
ture passage arose out of a “sign” 
and leads to a profound statement 
concerning Jesus’ relationship to 
God. This follows the regular pat- 
tern of this Gospel. 

The miracle of the healing of a 
man who had been bedridden for 
thirty-eight years is a proof of 
Jesus’ God-given power and of his 
sonship. The ensuing argument 
over Sabbath violation leads to 
some of Jesus’ most outspoken 
claims. Again we move from a 
miracle to a testimony that recog- 
nizes Jesus as the Son of God and 
the giver of life. 

The controversy over Sabbath 
observance is a familiar one. It 
appears also in the Gospel Accord- 
ing to Mark (2:23-28). Indeed, 
the language of today’s story sug- 
gests that this was frequently a 
point of trouble. Here, as in Mark, 
Jesus sets forth the principle for 
proper use of the Sabbath. It is not 
a master to be served through the 
strict keeping of detailed rules; 
it is a servant to help man attain 
God’s purpose that he should 
have life. 

The familiar key words appear 
in this passage also—“judgment,” 
“believe,” and “eternal life.” Jesus 
is again portrayed as the life- 
giver. As he gave a measure of 
physical life to an invalid, so he 
can give complete and eternal life 
to a sinner. But each must want 
and accept what he has to give. 

Jesus’ claims presented in this 
Gospel reach a high point in these 
verses. The Jewish leaders had 


challenged his authority to go be- 
yond tradition and laws. Jesus an- 
swered that his authority lay in 
his relationship to God. He set 
forth his sonship (verse 17) and 
declared the absolute unity of his 
mind and will with those of the 
Father (verses 19-20). He said 
that God had delegated the power 
of judgment and life to him and 
that the person who rejected him 
was rejecting God, who had sent 
him (verses 21-24). 

This passage expresses the same 
convictions that we find in the 
opening verses of the book (1:1- 
18). Jesus is the Son of God and 
gives eternal life to those who be- 
lieve in him. 

Verse 9c. The author particular- 
ly notes that the healing reported 
in the preceding verses was per- 
formed on the Sabbath. The 
seventh day was among the most 
sacred institutions of the Jews. 
Determining what was permitted 
and what was forbidden on this 
day occasioned much discussion 
and resulted in many regulations. 

The commandment forbids 
work, but just what is work? In 
this case Jesus was challenged not 
for healing the man but for en- 
couraging him to carry a burden 
on the Sabbath. 

Verses 10-11. The Jews (in this 
case, probably the stricter Phari- 
sees) challenged the healed man 
as a Sabbathbreaker because he 
was carrying his “pallet.” A pallet 
was a light, flexible mat. It could 
be easily rolled and carried. 

The man’s answer shifted atten- 
tion and criticism to Jesus, the 
man who healed him. His identifi- 
cation of Jesus need not be taken 
as the effort of a frightened man 
to avoid difficulty. It was a testi- 
mony to Jesus’ power. The healed 
man, after learning more about 
his benefactor, sought out the 


critics to tell them the full story, 
including the name of the person 
who had come to his aid. 

Verses 12-13. That the man did 
not know who had healed him is 
surprising, but the author gives. 
an explanation. There was a 
crowd in “the place,” that is, in 
the vicinity of the pool of Bethza- 
tha. In his own excitement and 
that of those around him the 
healed man could have allowed 
Jesus to leave unnoticed. 

Verse 14. Jesus met the man 
again “in the temple.” Perhaps. 
he had come to give thanks for 
his recovery. Jesus advised him 
to keep his health by avoiding the 
practices that had caused his. 
previous difficulties. 

Verses 17-18. In answering his. 
critics Jesus made a statement 
that outraged them. According to: 
the religious thought of the day 
God was resting. The Sabbath rest 
from work was based upon the 
divine example. 

Against this theology Jesus. 
placed the picture of a working 
God whose creative activity was 
still present. Jesus said that his. 
mission was part of God’s work. 
He, the Son, was working because- 
his Father was still working. 

To the Jewish leaders this state- 
ment sounded like blasphemy, the- 
denial of the supremacy of God. 
To be “equal with God” would 
make one independent of him. 
Personal sonship would place 
Jesus above God’s law. 

Verses 19-20. Jesus’ reply makes. 
it clear that he was not independ-- 
ent of God. All his authority came 
from God. His mission was to re- 
veal God’s will and to do God’s. 
work. “Greater works,” beyond 
the healing of a long-time invalid, 
would be offered as proof of this: 
relationship. 

Verses 21-23. The Father had. 
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designated the Son as the life- 
giver and had delegated the power 
of judgment to him. Accordingly 
the judgment was already present, 
and eternal life was immediately 
available to those who believed. 


The person who failed to honor 
the Son, who was doing God’s 
work, was rejecting God. Those 
who honored him and his work 
were honoring God. 

Verse 24. These words assure us 


that the judgment is over for 
those who believe. They have 
made their decision. They have 
chosen the light. They have 
moved from the realm of death 
to the kingdom of life. 


LEADER'S HELPS ib BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson, con- 
sider it in the light of the whole 
series so far. A new situation is 
introduced in the lesson for today. 
Chapters 1 through 4 have borne 
witness to Jesus Christ. Chapters 
5 throvgh 11 will involve contro- 
versy. The controversy in chapter 
5 centers on Christ’s authority 
and involves a discussion of Sab- 
bath observances. 

Meditate on the topic; it is in 
present tense rather than past. 
The purpose of the lesson is to 
face adults with the question: 
How, and to what extent, is Christ 
our authority? As a member of 
the church you have pledged alle- 
giance to him as Lord and Master. 
What does this allegiance involve? 
Have you had a conflict with other 
interests because of your alle- 
giance to Christ? 

As usual, resources are numer- 
ous: Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, The International Lesson 
Annual, Epworth Notes. Study 
also some of the poems found in 
The Methodist Hymnal, for ex- 
ample 381 and 384. Study the 
newspaper from day to day. What 
references to authority and what 
demands by those in authority do 
you find? This lesson involves 
more than current events, but cur- 
rent events may give added rele- 
vance to the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. “Do you want to be healed?” 
II. Controversy in religion 
III. “His word was with au- 
thority” 
IV. Men seek an authority 
V. Modern authorities 
VI. Why is Christ our authority? 


To BEGIN 


Ask the class to help you recall 
the other lessons in this unit. Point 
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out the change of theme that is 
found as we begin chapter 5. 
Chapters 1 through 4 have been 
testimony and witness. The theme 
of chapters 5 through 11 is con- 
troversy. In the first lesson of the 
series we studied about belief. 
The writer of the Gospel places 
great stress on belief. In the lesson 
today we test the extent of our be- 
lief. Also we test the point of the 
lesson for last Sunday on the sub- 
ject “Who Is Jesus?” It said that 
he is the Savior of the world and 
our Savior. Is he? To what extent 
is Christ our authority, and why is 
he our authority? 


How To PROCEED 


I. “Do you want to be healed?” 


This topic is a question Jesus 
asked of a man who had been ill 
for thirty-eight years. (This inci- 
dent is reported in the Bible read- 
ing for Monday.) Let the class 
help you outline the happenings 
of the past thirty-eight years. Then 
compare their list with the sug- 
gestions found in Quimby’s treat- 
ment of the lesson in Wesley 
Quarterly. Note also Potthoff’s 
topic “The Story of a Healing” 
(Adult Student). 

This question which Jesus asked 
symbolizes the topic for the les- 
son. Jesus asked it of a man as 
though he were not sure whether 
the man wanted to be healed. It is 
a question that physicians some- 
times ask their patients. Do you 
know of people who enjoy poor 
health and really do not want to 
be healed? They like things just 
as they are. Why is it that some 
people don’t want to be healed? 

I once dealt with a student in 
great need. In one session he told 
me, “You can’t help me, because 
I just don’t want to be helped.” 

Do you know of persons who 
prefer to remain ill? The man to 


whom Jesus asked this question 
never did say definitely that he 
wanted to be healed. He began to 
describe his difficulties. How easy 
it is to complain of our symptoms! 
Jesus gave him a challenge. If the 
man had not tried, he never 
would have recovered. From verse 
14 it appears that the man had 
brought his difficulties upon him- 
self. However, Jesus did not in all 
cases associate suffering with sin. 


II. Controversy in religion 


Quimby suggests that much of 
the printed Scripture represents 
John’s meditation and comments 
on the situation that arose from 
Jesus’ healing of the man. The 
man did as he was told. He took 
up his pallet and walked, even 
though it was the Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to 5:18, the controversy 
involved two things: Sabbath ob- 


servance and the question of | 


Jesus’ authority. “He not only 


broke the sabbath but also called 


God his Father.” 

Jesus’ claims regarding his au- 
thority are difficult to understand. 
Jesus did not claim to do things on 
his own authority. He refused to 
give rules for his followers or to 
abide by confining rules made by 
others. Man was of more value 
than religious rules, even rules 
regarding the Sabbath. Jesus 
justified what he did by saying 
that his Father was working and 
so he was working. 

Then what of Jesus’ authority? 
He had an inner assurance that 
he was doing the Father’s will 
(verse 30). John bore witness 
to Jesus (verse 33). The works 
Jesus was doing by means of the 
Father bore witness (verse 36). 
The Scriptures bore witness of 
Jesus (verse 39). If the people 
truly believed Moses, they would 
believe in Jesus (verse 46). 
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Ill. “His word was with author- 
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ity 

This topic is a quotation from 
the Bible reading for Friday. You 
might also note the description 
that Matthew gives of Jesus’ 
preaching the Sermon on the 
Mount. “He taugltt them as one 
who had authority, and not as 
their scribes.” (7:29.) 

There was an authority about 
Jesus’ words and his life. One 
might hear his words and do them 
to salvation and to life. But one 
might reject his words to judg- 
ment and condemnation. In Quim- 
by’s discussion of the controversy 
over authority he points out that 
Jesus had authority to help and 
also authority to judge. Help and 
life came to those who believed. 
The judgment of those who be- 
lieved not was automatic and con- 
tinuous. “This is the judgment, 
that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light.” (John 3:19) 


IV. Men seek an authority 


Why is it that men seek an 
authority? There are a number of 
reasons. For one thing, man wants 
certainty. He is willing to sur- 
render some of his freedom pro- 
vided he can have certainty. For 
another thing, man wants security. 
He is willing to surrender some of 
his freedom provided he can have 
security. Consider, for example, 
the willingness of the Germans to 
be ruled by Hitler, the willingness 
of the Russians to be ruled by 
their dictators, the growing pref- 
erence of people in our country 
for centralized authority. 

There is another reason why 
men seek an authority. They seek 
it in order to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of freedom. Freedom 


| involves the responsibility of de- 


cision, of planning, of facing the 
consequences. It is a burden from 
which many men seek to be free. 


V. Modern authorities 
Men can usually find what they 


| seek, If they seek authority, there 


are many authorities—so many 
they conflict with one another. 
One serious argument for rela- 
tivism is the conflict between 
authorities. Note Potthoff’s dis- 


cussion of different “Kinds 
of Authority.” There is 
the obvious authority of 
the state—not just totali- 
tarian but the nationalis- 
tic state. The modern state 
arose to meet a need, but 
a strong state remains as 
a dangerous threat to 
mankind. Unless patriot- 
ism can be redeemed, civi- 
lization may be doomed. 

The church is an au- 
thority. There are many 
churches, and each claims 
to be an authority. One of 
the most promising things 
in the world of religion, 
even in the world, is the 
growing strength of the 
ecumenical movement. 
Denominations remain, 
but denominationalism 
may be overcome in the 
name of Christ, who, after 
all, is the one foundation 
of the church. 

Another authority, as- 
suming even greater pro- 
portions, is represented by 
science or scientism. 
Science is a tool, a means, 
a servant, not a master. 
Man’s most exalted intellectual 
achievement is his scientific rea- 
son. Yet if man takes the findings 
of science as complete explana- 
tions, man’s life becomes essen- 
tially meaningless. Man cannot, 
should not, and will not do with- 
out science; but at the same time 
man must remain the master and 
science remain the servant. 


VI. Why is Christ our authority? 


This question may presuppose 
another; namely, is Christ our au- 
thority? We continue to say in our 
creeds, our songs, our ritual, that 
he is our authority, our Lord and 
Master. How seriously do we 
mean this? When the crowds left 
him, Jesus suggested to the 
Twelve that they might also go 
away, but Simon Peter said to 
Jesus, “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? You have the words of eternal 
life.” (John 6:68.) 

In the United States our atti- 
tude is utilitarian. We want some- 
thing that will get the job done. 
Christ meets this test. As E. Stan- 
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Jesus healing the sick 


ley Jones insists, the kingdom of 
God is realism. This is the way— 
the only way—that life works. 

Here is a man, the child of a 
peasant woman, who grew up in 
an obscure village. He never 
owned a home; he never had a 
family; he never wrote a book; he 
never held an office. He never did 
one of the things that usually ac- 
company greatness. He had no 
special training for the work he 
was to do in the world. He had 
simply the naked power of his 
divine manhood. For three years 
he was an itinerant preacher. 

While he was still young, his 
friends turned against him; one 
betrayed him; another denied him. 
He went through the mockery of 
a trial. While he was dying, his 
executioners gambled for the only 
piece of property he had, his coat. 
When he was dead, he was laid in 
a borrowed grave. 

Nineteen centuries have now 
come and gone. Today he is the 
central figure in the human race, 
the leader in the column of prog- 
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ress. All the armies that ever 
marched, all the parliaments that 
ever sat, all the presidents that 
ever presided, have not influenced 
the life of man as much as this 
solitary figure. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some questions for 
general discussion or for buzz 
groups: 

1. In what way is Christ our 
authority? Where does his au- 





thority apply: church? home? 
business? government? 

2. What are some rivals to 
Christ’s authority? How do they 
seek to justify their claims? 

3. What is bibliolatry? Cite 
some instances from the Scripture 
or from life today. Jesus is greater 
(more authoritative) than the 
Scriptures. How can this be, in- 
asmuch as we learn about Jesus 
in or from the Scriptures? 

4. Is authoritarianism in moral- 





ity, and in religion, growing 
stronger or weaker? Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Review the class session briefly. 
Summarize the main points. Con- 
front the class again with the cur- 
rent conflict ef authorities. We 
must make our choice. One of the 
most important questions in life, 
an inescapable question for peo- | 
ple in the United States, is, What 
will you do with Jesus Christ? 


THE COUNSELOR Fr EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


We are all acquainted with the 
human desire for authority. Stu- 
dents are asked to quote their au- 
thorities when they write research 
papers. Persons who comment on 
the political situation like to say, 
“But So-and-So has said... .” The 
bigger the authority, the more 
weight his words carry. Orators 
like to quote George Washington 
on the Fourth of July, and preach- 
ers prefer to quote the Bible in 
order to support their statements 
with the words of Scripture. 

Most of us have .an inner de- 
pendence that wants to be reas- 
sured. Sometimes quiet words of 
reassurance dissolve extremely 
distressing circumstances. The 
words themselves need not say 
much, but the weight of the per- 
sonality behind them gives power 
to the reassurance. 

A woman came to me in a hys- 
terical state because her son had 


been arrested on suspicion of 
some minor offense. As I listened 
to her story, I was careful not to 
let her apprehension infect my 
feelings. 

After a while she began to calm 
down and said, “You don’t seem 
to be very much upset about this.” 
I said I shared her concern but 
did not think I could be as helpful 
if I became upset as I could if I 
remained objective. 

We made a few phone calls, 
gathered and evaluated facts, and 
adopted a simple course of pro- 
cedure. When the woman left, she 
was in a different state of emo- 
tions. Not much had been said, 
but her flood of fears had been 
met with the quiet assurance that 
something could be done about 
the problem. 

Jesus moved into every life sit- 
uation with an unbounded faith. 
This kind of faith dispels fear. It 
is also contagious, for persons can 
catch faith just as they can catch 
fear. 

Jesus had the foundations of 
his life so securely built that he 





Next Month’s Lessons 
February brings the remaining four lessons of the nine-lesson 
unit on “The Significance of the Word of Christ” as presented in 
the Fourth Gospel. These lessons center around four important 
themes and indicate how Christ meets our needs in these areas. 
The lesson titles for the February lessons are: 


February 5: Christ Satisfies Life’s Hunger 
February 12: Christ Opens Blind Eyes 
February 19: Christ Gives Life Eternal 
February 26: The Challenge of the Cross 








knew what was life and what was | 
merely an incident in it. When he § 
met those who magnified the in- | 


cidentals out of all proportion and | 


who were not sure of the essen- | 
tials, his inner calm impressed | 
them. They were drawn to him 
as one whose inner assurance gave 
him authority over outer circum- / 
stances. This kind of faith is one 
of the deepest needs and desires | 
of the soul. 

One of the amazing things about 
Jesus was that he used none of the 
usual appeals to men’s loyalty. He 
did not have an important social 
status. He was not a national or 
political hero. He had not received 
an unusual education. He had not 
inherited any material wealth. He 
had none of the usual claims to 
fame. 

In fact, Jesus reversed the usual 
appeals to prestige and authority. | 
He said, “It was said to the men | 
of old.... But I say to you... .” 
His absolute faith, his complete 
devotion to the way of love in 
human affairs, his complete 
freedom from corrupting human 
emotions, and his total subjection 
to God’s will gave his life an au- 
thority that made no other au- 
thority necessary. : 

Here was sublime faith at work 
in life. Those who saw it were 
amazed. We still look at it in won- 
derment but not in despair, for} 
it is the hope of our life and of | 
our civilization. Moreover, Jesus 
gave us the promise that we too 
can share the fruits of such faith. 
“Greater things than these will 
[you] do.” 
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Resources for ADULTS 








The Basic Christian Books, a 
series of twelve books, are planned 
to undergird and add value not 
only to the adult curriculum but 
also to the entire educational offer- 
ings of The Methodist Church. 
They deal with areas in which all 
Methodist adults should be in- 
formed: The Faith, The Church, 
The Christian Life, and The World. 
The first book in the series, Chris- 
tian Family Living, was published 
in the fall of 1958. The others are 
being published at the rate of two 
a year. 

All adult groups should make 
plans to study these basic units. 
This may be done by groups on 
Sunday evening or during the 
week, as well as on Sunday morn- 
ing. Many persons may choose to 
use them for personal reading. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


In this book Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner of the Ohio Area expresses 
his deep conviction concerning the 
importance of the family and re- 
ligion and their relationship to 
each other. 

Bishop Werner is chairman of 
the General Committee on Family 
Life of The Methodist Church and 
has long been recognized as an out- 
standing leader, speaker, and writer 
in this area. 

A vivid use of illustrations and 
a closeness to life are responsible 
for the fact that the book speaks 
realistically to the present genera- 
tion. 

Bishop Werner presents his ma- 
terial under such challenging chap- 
ter titles as “What Parents Should 
Know,” “Discipline or Do as You 
Please?” “Every Husband and 
Wife,” and “At Home With God in 
Your Home.” 


OD IN MY LIFE 


The Foreword of this volume 
tates: “God in My Life is a very 
ersonal writing, directed to the 
yner life of the Christian, as he 
- ves in communion with God with- 
1 the Christian community. It 
-oeaks to the mind and heart with 
« nusual insight. One will discover 
vere ‘the beauty of holiness,’ but 
\vithout any trace of artificial piety. 


“This volume .. . takes account 
of the need and possibilities of dis- 
covering God within the real world 
of the present. Vivid illustrations 
from everyday living abound 
throughout.” 

Chapter titles include “My Life 
and My Faith,’ “Why Should I 
Pray?” “I Am His Good Steward,” 
and “Forever and Forever.” 

The author of God in My Life 
is Lloyd C. Wicke, Bishop of the 
New York Area of The Methodist 
Church. 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD 


The author of this volume, 
Marcus Bach, is associate director 
and professor of religion at the 
University of Iowa’s School of Re- 
ligion. Dr. Bach has studied and 
read widely in this field; he has 
also traveled in most of the coun- 
tries represented by these faiths. 
His accounts glow with deep ap- 
preciation and respect for persons 
of other faiths. 

Major Religions of the World 
contains ten chapters. Eight of 
these deal with the histories, the 
great leaders, the sacred writings, 
and the principal ceremonies of 
the several faiths considered. 

The last chapter emphasizes the 
unique qualities of Christianity as 
the one faith that brings man true 
salvation. 

At the beginning of each of the 
chapters dealing with the various 
faiths there is a glossary of terms 
used in that study. 

This is not a study in compara- 
tive religions, as such, although one 
will be impelled to examine his 
own faith as he considers the be- 
liefs of others. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 


This book is an introduction to 
a study of the Scriptures. Its pur- 
pose is to lift up the unique char- 
acter of the Bible as the Word of 
God, to examine the different types 
of literature it contains, to suggest 
how these may be read with un- 
derstanding and spiritual growth, 
and to trace the unity of its essen- 
tial message throughout the Old 
and New Testaments. 


The author of this book is 
Charles M. Laymon, chairman of 
the department of religion and pro- 
fessor of religion at Florida South- 
ern College. Dr. Laymon brings to 
his book a rich background of Bible 
teaching; he combines scholarship 
with reverence. 

The concise statements of The 
Message of the Bible are easily 
understood. Yet Dr. Laymon never 
talks down to his readers. His style 
is simple, but the content of his 
book is profound. The book fulfills 
its purpose in that it makes the 
reader want to turn to the Bible 
itself. 


DOING WHAT IS CHRISTIAN 


The purpose of this volume, the 
fifth in the series, is to bring us 
face to face with the call of Christ 
as the church bears her witness in 
the world. The author deals both 
with the gospel that is to be pro- 
claimed and with the society in 
which it is to be expressed. 

Throughout the centuries there 
have been different interpretations 
of the gospel on the one hand and 
of the nature of the Christian wit- 
ness that the church is to make on 
the other. This is no less true today. 
While The Methodist Church has 
officially expressed her positions in 
the Discipline, there are individual 
Methodists who sincerely differ 
with these views and who are, 
nevertheless, a vital part of our 
fellowship. 

A study of Doing What Is Chris- 
tian will provide an occasion for 
rethinking our basic stand in re- 
gard to such questions as temper- 
ance, family life, race, economics, 
government, war and peace, and 
ecumenical relations. 

The author of Doing What Is 
Christian, Harold A. Bosley, is 
recognized as an incisive thinker 
and a prophetic preacher. Minister 
of First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, he is also a leader in 


the World Council of Churches. 


A Leader’s Guide is provided for 
each book. 

Each book in the series will sell 
for $1, and the leader’s guides for 
30 cents each. They are available 
from any Cokesbury store. 
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Lesson Aids 
Toward More 


The Index 


Here is the handiest resource of Bible related 
material a teacher can have in his or her posses- 
sion. The Index saves you countless hours of 
searching for supplementary lesson material that 
you can apply to greater advantage on your les- 
son preparation. Well-arranged alphabetical list- 
ings direct you quickly and easily to three spe- 
cific sources: 
e Key ideas, Bible stories, and subjects 
e Biblical passages in consecutive order 
e Index of scripture texts in the Meth- 
odist Hymnal 
Order your copy of The Index now and discover 
new ease and enjoyment in program and service 
planning that comes with having this adequate 
resource guide. 
(RJ) Postage extra; shpg. wt., 8 ozs. .... $1.50 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961 


Your teaching ability will know no bounds with 
the latest edition of the International Lesson An- 
nual! More than ever it ranks as the most popular 
commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons, giving you the latest and most reliable 
information and material you need for superior 
interpretation and understanding. Just look at 
these outstanding features: 
e The text in both King James and Re- 
vised Standard Versions 
e Teaching Suggestions—for both lec- 
ture and discussion methods 
e Summary of each lesson—NEW THIS 
YEAR 
e Indexes of subjects and scripture 
e Annotated daily Bible readings 
e Articles on special days 
e Suggested audio-visual resources 
Join the thousands who now rely on the capable 
weekly assistance of the International Lesson 
Annual. Order yours today, and watch lessons 
improve and interest increase among your class 
members. (AP) ............... postpaid, $2.95 
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*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 





Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 

Boston 16 % Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
%&New York 11. | %Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2 
Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 
Region Region Region 

* Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 x Nashville 3 %Richmond 16 











Please send me the book(s) indicated below: 
(0 The Index, postage extra, $1.50 


0 The International Lesson 
nie Ne EL ees postpaid, $2.95 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


Annual 


( ) Payment enclosed 
( ) Charge to my account 


SEND TO 


Street 


Write for your 
FREE copy of ou 
Supply Catalog—- 





complete listing of 





City 


church and church 
State school items. 




















